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PROSPECTUS    FOR   1911—1912 


FORT  COLLINS,  COLORADO 


THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 

HON.  A.  A.  EDWARDS,  President Fort  Collins,  1913 

DR.    R.   W.   CORWIN    Pueblo,  1913 

HON.   FRANKLIN  E.  BROOKS Colorado  Springs,  1915 

HON.  J.  L.  BRUSH Greeley,  1915 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BELL Montrose,  1917 

HON.   E.   M.   AMMONS Littleton,  1917 

HON.    T.    J.    EHRHART Centerville,  1919 

HON.    CHARLES    PEARSON    Durango,  1919 

GOVERNOR  JOHN  F.   SHAFROTH     )  _      _  _    . 

C  Ex-Officio. 
PRESIDENT   CHAS.   A.   LORY  ) 

OFFICERS 

A.    A.    EDWARDS President 

J.   L.   BRUSH Vice    President 

L.    M.    TAYLOR Secretary 

G.    A.    WEBB Treasurer 

FACULTY 

CHAS.  A.  LORY,  M.   S.,  LL.  D President 

THOMAS  M.   NETHERTON,   A.   M Principal 

ALLISON,   INGA  M.   K.,   E.   B Professor  of  Home   Economics 

BASCOM,  D.  C,  B.  S Instructor  in  Parliamentary  Practice 

BISHOPP,  B.  G.  D.,  B.  S Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry 

BENNETT,  E.  R.,  B.  S.,  M.  H Professor  of  Horticulture 

BROCKETT,  ZULA  M.,  B.  S Instructor  in  English  Literature 

COEN,  B.  F.,  B.  L Professor  of  English 

CORBETT,  VIRGINIA  H.,   Ph.  M 

Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Literature 

COPPS,  PHEBE  S.   (Armour  Institute) Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

CRABBE,  J.  B.,  A.  B.,  B.  O..  .Instructor  in  English  and  Athletic  Coach  C.  S.  A. 

DURWARD,  MARGARET,   Ph.  B Instructor  in  Mathematics 

DVORACHEK,  H.  E.,  B.  S.  A Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry 

ELWELL,  ANNA  E.,  A.  B Instructor  in  Physics 

FREAR,  D.  W.,  B.  S.  A Instructor  in  Agronomy 

GLOVER,  GEORGE  H.,  M.  S.,  D.  V.  M Professor  of  Veterinary  Science 

HOUSE,  E.  B.,  M.  S Professor  of  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering 

HUMPHREY,  H.  D.,  CAPT.  U.  S.  A Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

JOHNSON,  S.  ARTHUR,  M.  S.  .  .Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology 

MARSHALL,  J.  D.,  B.  S.  A Instructor  in  Agronomy 

MORTON,  G.  E.,  B.  L.,  B.  S.  A Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 

PARSHALL,    RALPH,    B.    S 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering 

PEEK,  W.  A.,  B.  S.  A Instructor  in  Farm  Mechanics 

PIERCE,   HIRAM    Instructor  in   Carpentry 

PROPST,  MAUDE  A.,  A.  B Instructor  in  Home   Economics 

RANKIN,  FRED  J.,  M.  E Instructor  in  Forge  and  Foundry  Practice 

ROBINSON,  ANNIE  L.,  B.  S Instructor  in  Domestic  Art 

SMITH,    S.   VAN,   B.    S Instructor   in    Horticulture 

THOMAS,  W.  R.,  A.  B Professor  of  Civics 

UPSON,  MRS.  C.  AGNES    Physical  Culture   for  Women 

VAIL,  CAREY  E.,  M.  A Instructor  in  Chemistry 


CALENDAR 

Entrance  Examinations Monday,  Oct.  9,  1911 

Registration  of  Students Tuesday,  Oct.  10,  1911 

Thanksgiving November  30,   1911 

Winter  Recess  begins Saturday,  Dec.  23,  1911 

Winter  Recess  ends Sunday,  Jan.  7,  1912 

First  Term  closes Friday,  Jan.  19,  1912 

Second  Term  opens Monday,  Jan.  22,  1912 

Lincoln's  Birthday Feb.   12,   1912 

Washington's  Birthday Thursday,  Feb.  22,  1912 

Second  Term  closes Friday,  April  5,  1912 


SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  School  of  Agriculture  is  divided  into  three  years  of  six  months 
each,  beginning  about  the  first  of  October  and  ending  about  the  first 
of  April.  By  this  arrangement  pupils  can  remain  at  home  through  the 
busy  season. 

An  energetic  young  man  can  earn  enough  during  the  six  months 
summer  vacation  to  pay  his  expenses  during  the  six  months  of  school. 


Crysanthemum  Scene 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  School  of  Agriculture  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding practical  training  for  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  state 
who  desire  instruction  more  closely  identified  with  farm  and  home 
life  than  that  offered  in  the  High  School. 

It  offers  to  the  young  man  practical  instruction  in  Agriculture 
and  other  suhjects  that  will  enable  him  to  make  more  money  on  the 
farm  and  to  make  rural  life  more  attractive. 

To  the  young  woman  it  offers  practical  training  in  housekeeping 
and  home  making,  in  fact  in  all  phases  of  Domestic  Science. 

To  both  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  such  cultural 
subjects  are  given  as  will  best  fit  them  for  useful  citizenship. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  is  not  a  preparatory  school  but  a  school 
for  fitting  young  people  for  successful  life  in  the  open  country.  It 
was  not  established  to  entice  students  away  from  the  High  School.  Its 
primary  object  is  to  help  the  many  boys  and  girls  of  the  state  who  do 
not  have  access  to  a  High  School,  but  whose  parents  are  anxious  for 
more  training  for  their  children,  and  such  training  as  will  tend  to 
educate  them  back  to  the  farm  and  make  them  strong  factors  in  the 
development  of  their  respective  communities. 

A  better  place  to  carry  on  this  new  phase  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion could  hardly  be  found,  from  the  fact  that  naturally  better  results 
can  be  expected  by  using  to  the  fullest  extent  the  buildings  and  magni- 
ficent equipment  of  the  College  plant,  than  to  start  a  new  school 
elsewhere  and  conduct  it  with  meagre  equipment. 

An  additional  year  of  six  months  is  offered  to  those  who  may 
want  further  training  or  may  wish  to  enter  the  College. 

ADMISSION 

Students  who  are  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  have  completed 
satisfactorily  the  eighth  grade,  will  be  admitted  without  examination. 

Students  who  have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade  will  be  ex- 
pected to  take  an  examination  in  Arithmetic,  United  States  History, 
English  Grammar,  Geography,  Reading  and   Spelling. 

Students  who  have  taken  work  in  an  Accredited  High  School  will 
be  given  due  credit  for  it. 

Maturity  of  years  and  practical  experience  will  be  given  due  con- 
sideration, but  the  student  in  no  instance  must  consider  these  suffi- 
cient to  admit  him.  Wherever  there  is  a  question  concerning  the 
student's  qualifications  to  enter,  he  should  confer  with  the  Principal 
before   coming  to   the   College. 

All  students  should  bring  their  diplomas  with  them. 

TIME  OF  OPENING 

The  next  session  opens  October  10,  1911.  Since  few  realize  what 
it  means  to  enter  after  the  work  is  well  under  way,  all  students  are 
urged  to  be  present,  if  possible,  the  first  day  of  the  session. 

Students  will  not  be  received  for  the  work  of  the  first  term  after 
November  15,  except  by  special  permission.  They  should  make  full 
arrangements,  by  correspondence,  before  coming  to  the  College. 

A   number  of  new   classes   are  usually   organized   at  the   opening 
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of  the  second  term,  Jan.  22,  1912.  Students  wishing  to  enter  at  that 
time  should  make  arrangements  in  advance  by  corresponding  with  the 
Principal. 

ARRIVAL 

Students  entering  the  School  of  Agriculture  for  the  first  time,  and 
arriving  at  Fort  Collins  over  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  should,  if 
possible,  get  off  at  the  College  Station.  Since  all  trains  over  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  do  not  stop  at  the  College  Station,  the  conductor 
should  be  questioned  concerning  his  particular  train,  before  Fort  Col- 
lins is  reached.  Those  arriving  over  the  Union  Pacific  will  get  off 
at  the  down  town  station. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  their  arrival,  students  should  present 
themselves  at  the  President's  office.  There  they  will  be  shown  where 
and  how  to  register,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  will  help  them  to 
secure  board  and  rooms. 


Basket  Baee  Team 

L.  C.  Osborn  P.  F.  Johnson  G.  C.  Carr  C.  S.  Martin 

B.  D.  Holly  Coach  Crabbe  R.  T.  Jackson 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
AGRICULTURE 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Tenm 

Second  Term 

Field  Crops 

5 

Crop   Raising 

5 

Bench  Work  in  Wood 

(10) 

Breeds 

3 

Stock  Judging 

I    6) 

Forge 

(10) 

English 

5 

Drawing 

(    6) 

Arithmetic 

5 

English 

5 

Drill 

(    3) 

Parliamentary 

Practice 
Drill 

2 

(    3) 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

Farm  Machinery 

(    6) 

Farm  Motors 

(    6) 

Horticulture 

3 

(    2) 

Irrigation  and  Leveling 

5 

Physics 

3 

Horticulture 

3 

(    2) 

Physics  Lab. 

(    4) 

Physics 

3 

English 

3 

Physics  Lab. 

(    4) 

Mathematics 

5 

English 

3 

Adv.   Stock  Judging 

(    6) 

Mathematics 

5 

Drill 

(    3) 

Drill 

(    3) 

THIRD  YEAR 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

Diseases  of  Farm 

Stock  Feeding 

5 

Animals 

3 

Chemistry 

3 

Chemistry 

3 

Chemistry  Lab. 

(    4) 

Chemistry  Lab. 

(    4) 

Farm  Management, 

Soils 

3 

Farm  Accounts 

5 

Soils  Lab. 

(    4) 

Breeding 

2 

Farm  Architecture 

(    4) 

Physiology  and 

English 

2 

Entomology 

5 

Civics 

3 

Dairying 

(    6) 

Drill 

(    3) 

Drill 

(    3) 

Students  expecting  to  enter  the  College  will  be  required  to  take 
the  work  of  the  fourth  year. 


First  Term 

Geometry  5 

Economics  5 

General  History  5 

German  5 
Gymnasium 


FOURTH  YEAR 


(    3) 


Second  Term 

Geometry  5 

Economics  5 

General  History  5 

German  5 

Gymnasium 


(    3) 


Figures  indicate  number  of  recitations  hours  per  week. 

Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  hours  of  practical  work  per  week. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Term  Second  Term 

1st  year  Sewing  (6)     1st  year  Sewing  (    6) 

Cookery  (10)     Cookery  and  Laundry  (10) 

English  5  Home  Nursing  2 

Arithmetic  5  English  5 

Gymnasium  (    3)     Parliamentary 

Practice  2 

Gymnasium  (    3) 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Term 

Second  Tei 

'm 

Machine  Sewing 

(10) 

Cookery 

y2 

House  Building 

and 

Dairying 

y2 

(10) 

Furnishing 

2 

Horticulture 

3 

(    2) 

Horticulture 

3 

(    2) 

English 

3 

English 

3 

Algebra 

5 

Algebra 

5 

Gymnasium 

(    3) 

Gymnasium 

(    3) 

THIRD  YEAR 


First  Term 

Second  Term 

Household  Manage- 

Adv. Cookery 

(    4) 

ment 

2 

Millinery,  Embroidery 

Hygiene  and  Sanita- 

and Art 

(10) 

tion 

3 

Physiology  and 

Dressmaking 

(10 

Entomology 

5 

Chemistry 

3 

Chemistry 

3 

Chemistry  Lab. 

( 

4) 

Chemistry  Lab. 

(    4) 

Civics 

3 

Gymnasium 

(    3) 

English 

2 

Gymnasium 

( 

3) 

Students  expecting  to  enter  the  College  will  be  required  to  take 
the  work  of  the  fourth  year. 

FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Term 

Geometry  5 

Economics  5 

General    History  5 

German  5 
Drill  (   3) 


Second  Term 

Geometry  5 

Economics  5 

General  History  5 

German  5 

Drill  (    3) 


Figures  indicate  number  of  recitations  hours  per  week. 

Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  hours  of  practical  work  per  week 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 


COURSE   IN   MECHANIC   ARTS 
FIRST  YEAR 


First  Term 

Bench  Work  in  Wood 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Industrial    Geography 

Mathematics 

English 

Drill 


(10) 
(    6) 


(    3) 


Second  Term 

Forge  Work 
Mechanical  Drawing 
Industrial  Geography- 
Mathematics 
English 
Drill 


(10) 
(    6) 


(    3) 


SECOND  YEAR 


First  Term 

Second  Term 

Lathe  Work  in  Wood 

(10) 

Forge  Work 

( 

6) 

Mechanical  Drawing 

(    4) 

Foundry 

( 

4) 

Farm  Machinery 

(    6) 

Mechanical  Drawing 

( 

4) 

Mathematics 

5 

Mathematics 

5 

English 

3 

English 

3 

Physics 

3 

Physics 

3 

Physics   Lab. 

(    4) 

Physics  Lab. 

( 

4) 

Drill 

(    3) 

Drill 

( 

3) 

THIRD  YEAR 


First  Term 

Lathe  Work  in  Iron 
Mechanical  Work  Additional 
Surveying  and 

Leveling  3 

Mathematics  5 

English  2 

Civics  3 

Drill 


Second  Term 


(10) 
(10) 

(    3) 


(    3) 


Machine  Shop 

Mechanical  Work  Additional 

Irrigation  3 

Industrial    History  5 

Mathematics  5 

Drill 


(10) 
(10) 
(    3) 


(    3) 


Students  expecting  to  enter  the  College  will  be  required  to  take 
tht;  work  of  the  fourth  year. 


FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Term 


General  History 

German 

Economics 

Chemistry 

Chemistry  Lab. 

Drill 


4) 
3) 


Second  Term 

General    History  5 

German  5 

Economics  5 

Chemistry  3 
Chemistry   Lab. 
Drill 


(    4) 
(    3) 


The  above  course  in  Mechanic  Arts  is  under  consideration.  Only 
the  first  year  will  be  offered  next  year.  A  student  must  present  a 
x*equest  from  his  parent  or  guardian  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  register 
for  the  work  and  must  show  special  aptitude  for  mathematics. 
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AGRONOMY 

Instruction  in  Agronomy  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  covers  Colo- 
rado field  crops,  the  judging  of  crops,  crop  production,  soils,  farm 
equipment  and  farm  management.  The  work  is  designed  to  meet  these 
problems  in  a  practical  way.  The  department  has  put  in  new  soil  and 
crop  laboratory  apparatus  this  year. 

Field  Crops  Laboratory — The  work  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of 
field  crops;  the  identification  of  grain,  grass,  legume  and  weed  seeds; 
germination  tests;  the  judging  of  field  crops  by  the  score  card  and 
competitive  methods;  lectures  on  the  origin  and  development  of  crops; 
the  function  and  relation  of  the  different  parts  of  plants  and  their 
economic  uses. 

Field  Crops  Production — Soil  types  and  physical  composition; 
the  effect  of  soils  and  climate  on  crops;  the  preparation  of  the  land; 
the  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  curing,  storing,  and  the  improv- 
ing of  the  principal  field  crops;  diseases  and  insects,,  with  remedies;  the 
care  of  seed  and  its  preparation  for  planting,  are  given  due  considera- 
tion. 

Farm  Management — This  deals  with  farm  capital,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, labor,  accounts,  and  crop  and  stock  records  for  different  systems 
of  farming,  the  location,  planning,  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
the  farm. 

Soils — The  origin,  transportation  and  deposition  of  soils;  physical 
properties  and  fertility;  effect  of  texture  on  water  movements,  diffi- 
culty of  working  and  drainage;  the  care  of  soils  to  maintain  tilth  and 
production,  are  carefully  taken  up. 

Soils  Laboratory — This  work  provides  for  a  study  of  soils  and 
their  origin,  differences  in  texture  and  their  effects  on  movement  of  soil, 
water,  air  and  roots;  effect  of  humus  and  mulches;  light  and  heavy 
soils. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

The  instruction  in  live  stock  starts  with  practical  work  in  selecting 
breeding  animals.  The  equipment  of  the  College  for  this  work  is 
second  to  none.  The  herds  are  composed  largely  of  prize  winning 
animals,  many  of  them  imported,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  them  bred 
by  the  College  itself. 

Stock  Judging — The  students  have  a  ring  of  animals  brought  be- 
fore them  and  are  taught  the  points  to  be  observed  in  judging  animals 
and  selecting  breeding  stock.  Superior  individuals  of  all  the  leading 
breeds  and  types  are  available  from  the  College  herds.  The  work  on 
beef  cattle,  and  horses  is  particularly  strong. 

Breeds  of  Farm  Animals — The  student  is  made  familiar  with  all 
the  well  known  breeds  of  live  stock,  and  has  opportunity  to  study  the 
type  of  all  the  following  breeds  as  found  in  the  College  herds:  Aber- 
deen-Angus, Galloway,  Hereford,  Red  Polled,  Shorthorn,  Ayrshire. 
Holstein-Friesian,  and  Jersey  cattle;  American  Trotter,  American  Sad- 
dle Horse,  and  Percheron  horses;  Berkshire,  Duroc-Jersey,  Poland- 
China,  Tamworth,  and  Large  Black  hogs;  Ranibouillet,  Southdown, 
Shropshire,  Oxford  Down,  Hampshire,  Ryeland,  and  Lincoln  sheep. 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Animal  Breeding- — The  laws  of  heredity,  variation  and  reversion, 
the  principles  of  pure  breeding,  line  breeding,  in-breeding,  cross  breed- 
ing, and  grading  up  are  taught  under  this  head.  The  principal  points 
to  be  observed  in  the  practice  of  breeding  such  as  are  incidental  to 
selection  and  mating  of  stock,  are  emphasized. 

Feeding  Farm  Animals — The  principles  of  animal  nutrition;  the 
character,  constituents,  and  adaptability  of  the  various  feeds;  and 
practical  points  to  be  observed  in  feeding  the  various  classes  of  live 
stock,  are  carefully  studied.  This  course  teaches  when,  what,  and  how 
to  feed. 

FARM  MACHINERY 

Farm  Machinery — Work  is  given  on  farm  machinery,  both  from 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  standpoint.  All  lines  of  farm  ma- 
chinery are  carefully  and  systematically  studied.  The  student  famil- 
iarizes himself  with  the  various  makes  and  designs  so  that  he  can 
intelligently  select  those  machines  which  are  best  suited  to  his  work 
after  his  school  days  are  over.  The  machinery  companies  have  furn- 
ished the  College  with  $15,000  worth  of  farm  machinery  for  instruc- 
tional and  demonstrational  purposes. 

Farm  Motors — An  elementary  course  is  given  in  farm  engines. 
The  theoretical  and  practical  sides  are  combined,  special  care  being 
given  to  the  practical  side.  The  student  becomes  acquainted  with 
each  engine.  He  must  become  able  to  handle  each  engine,  adjust, 
assemble,  repair  and  operate  it.  Usually  two  steam  engines  and  from 
five  to  seven  gasoline  engines  are  available  for  instructional  purposes 
in  this  line  of  work. 

Farm  Architecture — Work  is  given  in  planning  and  arranging  the 
various  buildings  that  should  be  found  on  the  farm.  The  student  draws 
plans  of  the  farm  house,  barn,  hog  house,  poultry  house,  implement 
shed,  etc.  Attention  is  given  to  different  building  materials,  estimates 
of  cost,  specifications  and  the  making  of  blue  prints. 

Farm  Dairying — The  student  is  given  lectures  on  various  dairy 
subjects  each  day  before  going  to  the  dairy  room  for  the  practical 
work.  The  practical  work  covers  methods  of  handling  milk  and  cream, 
running  and  testing  various  centrifugal  separators,  ripening  cream, 
churning,  working,  salting,  and  printing  or  packing  butter.  Consider- 
able time  is  given  to  making  butter  fat  tests  on  whole  milk,  cream, 
and  skim  milk  by  means  of  the  Babcock  test. 

HORTICULTURE 

The  course  in  Horticulture  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  tends  to- 
ward the  practical  side  of  the  work,  rather  than  the  theoretical  or 
scientific  side.  The  subjects  of  vegetable  gardening,  pomology,  flori- 
culture, and  propagation  of  plants  are  given. 

Vegetable  Gardening — This  work  consists  of  daily  recitations  from 
a  text  book,  together  with  work  in  the  fields.  The  general  principles 
of  garden  making,  as  to  maintenance  of  fertility,  practices  of  planting 
and  cultivation,  and  methods  of  prevention  or  treatment  of  diseases,  are 
covered.  Garden  plants  are  then  studied  from  the  temperature,  mois- 
ture, and  general  cultural  methods. 
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Pomology — Particular  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  adaptability  as 
to  temperature,  altitude,  soils,  of  the  various  varieties  adapted  to 
Colorado,  together  with  the  cultural  methods,  markets  and  marketing. 

Floriculture — The  student  is  given  a  knowledge  of  the  practices 
of  greenhouse  management  and  plant  growing,  also  the  principles  and 
practices  of  starting  plants  in  the  greenhouse,  hot  beds,  and  cold 
frames,  for  use  in  the  field. 

Propagation — A  text  book  is  used,  supplemented  by  practical  work 
in  the  propagation  of  plants  by  seeds  and  cuttings,  making  the  student 
proficient  in  the  various  methods  of  the  propagation  of  the  orchard 
plants  and  in  budding  and  grafting. 

DISEASES  OF  FARM  ANIMALS 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  care  and  management  of  farm  animals: 
First,  how  to  properly  care  for  them  to  guard  against  disease,  and  thus 
secure  the  best  growth  or  greatest  degree  of  usefulness;  second,  how 
to  recognize  the  common  diseases  of  farm  animals,  and  to  nurse  them 
in  time  of  disease.  Special  attention  is  given  to  hygiene  and  farm 
sanitation.  The  College  Veterinary  Hospital  has  a  large  and  varied 
clinic  where  diseases  are  studied  in  a  practical  way. 

IRRIGATION  AND  LEVELING 

This  course  enables  the  student  of  average  ability  to  establish 
grade  lines  and  to  locate  a  ditch  or  lateral  in  the  field. 

The  instruments  in  connection  with  leveling  are  taken  up  in  their 
proper  order  and  thoroughly  studied  and  methods  of  use  are  fully 
discussed. 

Problems  in  connection  with  the  work  are  given,  thus  enabling 
the  student  to  fix  in  mind  the  actual  conditions  that  would  be  met 
with  on  the  farm. 

The  idea  of  drainage  is  discussed,  and  methods  of  establishing 
drain  lines  and  the  actual  construction  of  the  drains  themselves  are 
made  clear  to  the  class. 

The  class  is  taken  into  the  field  and  shown  the  actual  practice, 
how  each  step  is  performed. 

FORGE  WORK 

The  student  is  taught  the  care  of  the  fire  and  the  use  of  the  tools; 
to  bend,  twist,  forge,  upset,  and  weld  iron  and  steel,  how  to  anneal, 
case  harden  and  temper. 

Each  exercise  is  designed  to  convey  some  practical  principle  in 
forging,  the  work  in  each  case  being  done  from  drawings,  thereby 
teaching  the  student  how  to  read  a  working  drawing. 

A  number  of  the  exercises  can  be  put  to  practical  use.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  course,  however,  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  trade, 
but  to  teach  him  the  principles  of  forging,  thus  enabling  him  to  apply 
them   intelligently  on  the  farm. 
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BENCH  WORK  IN  WOOD 

This  study  consists  in  making  a  series  of  models  which  embrace 
the  principal  operations  in  the  making  of  different  joints  used  in 
carpentry.  The  students  usually  work  from  drawings,  using  standard 
tools.  These  exercises  are  required  to  be  executed  with  care  and 
patience,  and  if  necessary,  repeated  to  insure  better  results  in  subse- 


Bench  Work 


quent  work.  The  technical  knowledge  acquired  is  not  the  only  benefit 
derived  from  this  course.  The  accuracy  and  precision  demanded  lead 
to  closer  observation  and  exactness  in  other  studies. 


DOMESTIC    SCIENCE 

This  course  is  for  young  women  who  have  completed  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  common  schools  and  who  want  practical  training  in  house- 
keeping and  home  making. 

Cookery — The  courses  in  cookery  include  a  study  of  foods,  to- 
gether with  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  certain  practices  in  cooking; 
practical  lessons  in  plain  cooking;  lessons  in  table  setting  and  serving; 
knowledge  of  fuels  and  the  use  of  the  coal  range,  the  gas  and  electric 
stoves.  Neatness,  system,  and  quietness  are  strongly  emphasized  in 
the  practice  work  of  the  students.  In  the  serving  of  meals  in  the  ad- 
vanced cookery  course,  the  student  in  charge,  in  addition  to  planning 
the  meal,  estimates  the  cost,  takes  complete  charge  of  the  ordering,  the 
preparation  and  serving. 
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Laundry — The  students  are  taught  the  use,  cost  of,  and  care  of 
laundry  equipment,  of  various  soaps,  washing  powders,  bluings  and 
starches.  Practice  is  given  in  removing  stains,  the  setting  of  colors, 
clarifying  water,  and  in  the  laundering  of  such  linens  and  garments 
as  are  found  in  the  washing  of  the  average  household. 

Home  Nursing — The  course  in  home  nursing  includes  the  con- 
sideration of  methods  and  practices  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
young  women  to  know  in  the  home  care  of  the  sick;  how  to  best  care 
for  burns,  cuts,  foreign  substances  in  the  eye  or  ear;  how  to  apply 
poultices  and  bandages;  the  cooking  and  serving  of  typical  foods  for 
the  sick  and  convalescent. 

House  Management — The  selection  and  care  of  house  furnishings, 
keeping  well  in  mind  the  reasons  for  selection;  the  relative  values  of 
cleansing  agents;  the  keeping  of  household  accounts,  and  consideration 
of  why  there  may  be  differences  in  cost  of  articles  of  the  same  general 
class;  the  use  of  trademarks,  the  significance  of  brand  in  the  selection 
of  household  supplies,  are  taught. 

House  Building  and  Furnishing — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
enable  the  young  woman  to  know  and  then  express  herself  in  terms  that 
shall  be  understood  by  the  architect  and  merchant.  The  problem  that  is 
usually  given  is  the  planning  of  a  five  room  modern  cottage,  the  cost 
of  which  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  In  addition 
there  is  considered  the  selection  of  suitable  furniture  and  hangings. 
The  course  is  supplemented  by  talks  by  architects  and  others  and  by 
visits  to  cottages  in  the  process  of  construction. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation — Special  topics  of  study  included  in 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation  are:  The  purpose  and  usefulness  of  the  local 
and  State  Boards  of  Health;  the  importance  of  fresh  air;  the  condition 
of  the  local  water  supply  and,  if  questionable,  how  to  make  it  safe; 
the  necessity  for  care  in  the  disposal  of  household  wastes;  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  lighting  and  of  heating  the  home,  and  household 
use  of  disinfectants. 

DOMESTIC  ART 

First  Year  Sewing — Recitations  and  lectures  are  given  on  the 
selection  of  good  materials,  methods  of  making  and  using  thread, 
needles,  thimbles  and  tape  measures,  the  different  kinds  of  stitches, 
seams,   hems,   buttonholes,   patching,   and  darning. 

The  training  in  hand  work  is  followed  by  directions  in  the  care 
and  use  of  sewing  machines  and  the  making  of  simple  articles,  either 
personal  or  household. 

A  knowledge  of  fibres  and  their  growth  is  obtained,  also  the 
process  of  spinning  and  weaving  them  into  fabrics. 

Machine  Sewing — This  course  aims  to  fit  each  student  to  select 
and  purchase  materials  for  a  suit  of  plain  underwear  and  a  plain 
shirtwaist.  The  student  is  taught  economical  cutting  and  is  given 
training  in  the  use  of  commercial  patterns. 
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Dressmaking — Each  girl  cuts  out  and  makes  two  shirt  waist  suits, 
one  of  white  washable  material,  and  the  other  of  woolen  material. 
Students  are  taught  how  to  fit  garments,  also  the  careful  finishing  of 
seams,  hems  and  plackets. 

Embroidery  and  Art — French  eyelets,  initials,  and  feather  stitch- 


Class  in  Sewing 


ing   are    taught,    also   the   cleaning   of   velvets,   the    making    of    bows, 
rosettes,  the  lining  of  hats,  and  the  stenciling  of  various  articles. 


PHYSICS 

The  course  in  Physics  consists  of  text  book  and  laboratory  work. 
From  the  study  of  the  text  and  discussions  in  class  the  student  is  led 
to  observe  and  to  think  about  the  physical  phenomena  which  are 
constantly  before  him. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  subject,  viz:  Mechanics  of  Solids 
and  Liquids,  Heat,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light  are  taken 
up  relative  to  their  usefulness,  special  attention  being  given  to  the 
essentials.  In  the  laboratory  the  subject  matter  is  brought  more 
closely  to  the  student  in  performing  the  experiments  along  the  line 
of  study,  thereby  gaining  skill  in  manipulation  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  practical  application  of  the  work. 
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CHEMISTRY 

A  course  arranged  so  that  it  will  include  all  of  the  science  that 
is  advisable  for  a  preparatory  course.  The  object  is  to  present  the 
principles  of  the  science  and  such  facts  as  are  necessary  for  the  rea- 
sonable understanding  of  elementary  agriculture. 

GRAMMAR  AND   RHETORIC 

The  first  year's  work  in  English  consists  of  a  review  of  the  more 
elementary  principles  of  English  grammar.  Then  the  more  difficult  and 
technical  points  are  carefully  gone  over,  along  with  the  choice  of 
words,  and  the  simpler  phases  of  Rhetoric. 

This  year  in  English  is  the  most  important  one  of  the  course. 

COMPOSITION    AND    RHETORIC 

The  work  in  Composition  and  Rhetoric  is  designed  to  give  in- 
struction and  drill  in  the  use  of  the  correct  forms  in  writing  and 
speaking.  Much  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  written  and  oral  composi- 
tion.     Letter  writing  receives  attention. 

It  is  expected  that  the  study  of  English  will  improve  the  language 
of  the  pupil.  It  is  the  aim  to  supplement  the  work  of  all  the  other 
departments  in  the  school  by  developing  in  the  pupil  the  power  to 
express  himself  in   clear,   straightforward  English. 

LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  the  brief  course  in  Literature  in  the  third  year 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture  is  to  increase  the  ability  of  the  students 
for  reading  the  best  books,  and  to  call  special  attention  to  the  writers 
who  have  expressed  in  their  works  their  appreciation  of  the  beauty  to 
be  found  in  country  life.  A  text  providing  masterpieces  for  class  study 
is  used. 

MATHEMATICS 

Practical  Arithmetic — This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  through  Percentage  and  Mensuration.  The  work  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  the  solution  of  problems  relating  to  the  farm, 
such  as  the  raising  of  crops,  live  stock,  farm  machinery,  construction 
of  farm  buildings,  irrigation,  transportation,   etc. 

Elementary  Algebra — This  course  is  offered,  not  only  for  the 
mental  discipline  it  affords,  but  also  as  a  foundation  for  further  math- 
ematical work,  in  case  the  student  should  later  desire  to  do  further 
work  in  this  subject.  The  student  is  required  to  complete  the  work 
satisfactorily  through  Quadratics. 

CIVICS 

Whatever  the  occupation  or  vocation  of  an  American  citizen  may 
be,  it  is  important,  even  necessary,  that  he  be  informed  as  to  the 
government  of  his  state  and  nation.  This  is  especially  true  in  a 
country  of  free  institutions,  where  the  character  of  its  law-makers, 
the  excellence  of  its  statutes,  and  its  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
are  fixed  by  the  ballot  box.  Thus  the  study  of  Civics  becomes  of  equal 
importance  with  those  which  train  young  men  and  young  women  in 
the  practical  vocations  of  life. 
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PARLIAMENTARY'  PRACTICE 

The  ideal  American  citizen  is  one  who  is  not  only  self  supporting 
In  his  trade,  profession  or  vocation,  hut  who  also  understands  and 
appreciates  the  rights  and  privileges  as  well  as  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  his  citizenship  assures  and  imposes. 


Fully  realizing  these  facts,  the  Colorado  School  of  Agriculture 
devotes  ample  time  to  such  studies,  both  hy  text  books  and  lectures, 
as  are  conducive  to  a  higher  plain  of  citizenship,  and  promotes  that 
spirit    of    patriotism,    of    civic    morality,    and    efficient    and    equitable 
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government  that  will  assure  the  stability  of  free  institutions,  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  safety  of  the  Republic. 
Such  studies,  with  the  influence  they  exert  upon  the  youthful 
mind,  are  especially  due  at  the  hands  of  all  public  institutions  of 
learning  created  by  the  state  and  maintained  by  the  taxpayer. 
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MILITARY    SCIENCE 

By  Act  of  Congress  all  Agricultural  Colleges  are  required  to  give 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  military  science,  and  all  male  students 
must  conform  to  this  law. 

The  United  States  depends  upon  the  military  departments  of  the 
various  Colleges,  for  its  supply  of  Volunteer  Company  Officers,  men. 
who  in  time  of  need,  would  be  able  to  organize,  direct  and  lead  their 
fellow  countrymen. 

The  physical  exercise,  the  discipline,  the  habits  of  promptness, 
neatness  and  reliability  inculcated,  are  of  great  assistance  in  any 
occupation.  To  walk  straight,  to  talk  straight,  to  be  neat,  to  respect 
the  rights  of  others,  to  learn  to  obey  orders  before  giving  them,  and 
to  be  decent  because  it  is  right  and  because  it  pays,  are  taught  in 
conjunction  with  the  regular  drill.  No  boy  can  help  being  benefited 
by  the  discipline. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Regular  periods  for  exercise  are  provided,  and  under  competent 
direction,  each  young  woman  is  required  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
work  in  the  gymnasium  each  week. 

The  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  is  used,  together  with  the 
lighter  apparatus,  such  as  wands,  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs.  Partic- 
ular attention  is  given  to  those  exercises  which  will  enable  the  pupil 
to  acquire  erect  carriage,  and  establish  accurate  movements,  that  the 
duties  of  every  day  life  may  be  accomplished  with  the  minimum  ex- 
penditure of  energy.  To  assist  in  this  direction,  rythmical  balance 
exercises  and  marching  find  a  place. 

The  spirit  of  play  is  also  fostered.  Games  are  enjoyed  occa- 
sionally, and  in  order  that  they  may  not  oppose  physical  education, 
are  conducted  on  gymnastic  principles. 

The  watchword  of  the  class  this  year  voices  the  sentiment  so 
well  expressed  by  Browning.  "My  business  is  not  to  re-make  myself, 
but  to  make  the  absolute  best  of  what  God  has  made." 

ATHLETICS 

The  military  drill,  which  is  compulsory,  furnishes  excellent  and 
regular  physical  training  for  the  young  men.  In  addition  to  this  the 
gymnasium  is  open  for  basket  ball  practice  and  other  athletic  train- 
ing.    Baseball,  football,  tennis,  and  track  team  work  may  be  entered. 

DISCIPLINE 

The  greatest  possible  liberty  that  is  consistent  with  good  discipline 
is  granted  to  the  student. 

The  moral  life  of  the  student  is  looked  after,  both  by  the  Principal 
and  by  the  students  themselves,  through  committees  elected  by  them- 
selves for  this  very  purpose. 

This  spirit  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  students  them- 
selves, with  the  Principal,  does  much  towards  putting  down  bad  con- 
duct and  encouraging  good  conduct  in  the  student  body. 
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SELF  SUPPORT 

Considerable  work  is  obtained  from  time  to  time  by  the  students, 
a  few  even  earning  all  their  board  by  work.  Every  possible  effort  will 
be  made  to  secure  places  for  students,  but  work  for  a  very  large 
number  of  students  must  not  be  expected. 


<  si  oi  v  m 
o      ~     ^ 


LITERARY    SOCIETY 

A  Literary  Society  is  maintained  by  the  students  of  the  School  of 
Agrictulture.  The  students  are  not  forced  to  join  the  Literary  Society 
but  they  are  urged  to  do  so.  No  student  can  really  afford  to  miss  this 
opportunity   of  development.      To  be   able  to   stand   on   one's  feet  and 
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express  one's  self  intelligently  and  with  ease,  is  a  coveted  attainment. 
No  line  of  work  will  do  more  to  accomplish  this  than  will  faithful  work 
in  the  Literary  Society. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSE  FOR  A  SESSION  OF  SIX  MONTHS 
For   Boys 

Board  in  Club,  at  $13  per  month $  7  8.00 

Room,  two  in  a  room,   $5  per  month 30.00 

Laundry,   at   $1.60   per  month 9.60 

Uniform    16.00 

Books  for  the  year    (estimated)    8.00 

Entrance   fee    3.00 

Library  fee .  2.00- 

Additional  fees  in  Forging,  Carpentry,  etc.,  for  the  year,  should 

not   exceed    4.00 

Extras — small  unexpected  expenses 24.40 

Total $175.00 

For  Girls 

Board  and  room,  in  private  family,  $22  per  month $132.00 

Gymnasium    suit    5.00 

Laundry,   at   $1.60   per  month    9.60 

Books  for  the  year  (estimated)    8.00 

Entrance  fee 3.00 

Library  fee 2.00 

Other  fees,  for  Cooking,  Sewing,  etc.,  should  not  exceed  for  the 

year    4.00 

Extras — small   unexpected   expenses    11. 40 

Total    $175.00 

The  above  estimates  do  not  include  railroad  fare. 

FEES 

Tuition    is    free,    but   to    cover   the    actual    cost    of   supplies,    etc., 
furnished  by  the  College,  the  following  fees  are  charged: 

For   Boys 

Carpentry,  per  term    $2.00 

Forge  Work,  per  term    2.00 

Chemical  Laboratory,  per  term    2.00 

Physical  Laboratory,  per  term 1.00 

For  Girls 

Machine    Sewing,    per  term    $   .75 

Dressmaking,  per  term 75 

Cookery,  per  term,   1st  year    1.50 

Cookery,  per  term,  2nd  and  3rd  years 2.00 
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The  John  E.  Painter  Trophy 
Offered  Again  1911-12 
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STUDENT  JUDGING  CONTESTS 

At  the  National  Western  Stock  Show 


The  Colorado  School  of  Agriculture  is  fortunate  in  having  close  at 
hand  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Western  Stock  Show.  While  this 
annual  event  is  not  a  specific  part  of  the  course  of  study,  it  provides 
such  an  opportunity  for  students  in  the  judging  of  live  stock,  that 
they  are  encouraged  to  attend  at  least  a  part  of  the  time. 

The  National  Western  Stock  Show  of  1912  will  be  held  in  Denver 
during  the  week  of  January  15th,  and  the  following  contests  in  judg- 
ing have  already  been  arranged,  and  are  open  to  the  students  of  the 
Colorado  School  of  Agriculture. 

THE  JOHN  E.  PAINTER  TROPHY 

Mr.  John  E.  Painter,  of  Roggen,  Colo.,  the  well  known  breeder 
of  pure  bred  Hereford  cattle,  offers  again  the  "Painter  Trophy  Cup" 
to  the  student  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Agriculture  making  the  best 
record  as  a  judge  of  breeding  cattle  of  the  beef  type. 

THE  W.  N.  W.  BLAYNEY  TROPHY 

Mr.  W.  N.  W.  Blayney,  of  Denver,  the  well  known  packer  and 
stockman,  offers  the  "Blayney  Trophy  Cup"  to  the  student  of  the 
Colorado  School  of  Agriculture  making  the  best  record  in  the  judging 
of  beef  steers. 

THE    SIEGEL-CAMPION   TROPHY 

The  Siegel-Campion  Live  Stock  Commission  Company,  of  Denver 
offers  the  "Siegel-Campion  Trophy  Cup"  to  the  student  making  the 
best  record  in  the  judging  of  fat  swine. 

THE  A.  J.  KNOLLIN  TROPHY 

The  A.  J.  Knollin  Sheep  Commission  Company,  of  Denver,  offers 
the  "A.  J.  Knollin  Trophy  Cup"  to  the  student  of  the  Colorado  School 
of  Agriculture  making  the  best  record  in  the  judging  of  fat  sheep. 

THE  E.  A.  ROSEBERRY  TROPHY 

Mr.  E.  A.  Roseberry,  the  well  known  horse  importer  of  Robt. 
Burgess  &  Son,  of  Winona,  111.,  and  Denver,  offers  the  "E.  A.  Rose- 
berry  Trophy  Cup"  to  the  student  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Agri- 
culture making  the  best  record  in  the  judging  of  breeding  horses  of 
the  draft  type. 

These  contests  will  be  held  during  the  National  Western  Stock 
Show,  1912,  and  full  details  will  be  announced  at  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term  so  that  students  may  prepare  to  enter  the  contests. 

THE  RECORD-STOCKMAN  TROPHY 

In  these  days  of  the  modern  agricultural  newspaper  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  successful  farmer  should  be  able  to  write  his  ob- 
servations regarding  his  industry  in  an  intelligent  and  interesting- 
form  for  publication.  To  encourage  this  line  of  work  the  Denver 
Record-Stockman  offers  a  handsome  gold  trophy  medal  to  the  student 
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of  the  Colorado   School  of  Agriculture   preparing  the   hest   newspaper 
article  on  any  of  the  following  subjects: 

"The  Colorado  Cattle  Industry  in  1911." 

"Swine  Growing  in  Colorado." 

"The  Colorado  Sheep  Industry  in   1911." 

"Horse  Raising  in  Colorado  in  1911." 
Students  entering  this  contest  may  prepare  an  article  on  each  of 
the  subjects  if  they  so  desire,  or  upon  any  one  of  the  subjects  given. 
The  articles  must  not  exceed  1500  words  in  length,  and  must  contain 
reliable  information  regarding  the  industry  and  its  progress  during  the 
year  1911  with  such  statistics  and  estimates  as  the  students  are  able 
to  obtain,  and  the  articles  must  be  presented  to  the  Principal  not 
later  than  December  22nd,  1911. 

The  articles  will  be  judged  on  the  following  scale:  English,  2  5 
points;   Composition,  25  points;   Information!,   50  points. 

In  addition  to  the  medal  awarded,  three  prizes  of  $5.00  each  will 
be  awarded  to  the  best  article  on  the  subjects  announced,  so  that 
there  will  be  one  prize  awarded  on  each  of  the  subjects.  All  of  the 
prize  winning  articles  will  be  published  in  the  annual  edition  of  the 
Record-Stockman,  issued  about  January  1st. 


Agricultural  Hall 


To  those  pupils  who  have  completed  four  years  of  High  School 
work  and  want  collegiate  training  leading  to  a  degree},  The  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  offers  eleven  courses:  Agronomy,  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, Entomology,  Forestry,  Horticulture,  Civil  and  Irrigation  En- 
gineering, Electrical  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, General  Science,  and  Veterinary  Science.  The  instruction  is 
thorough,  the  equipment  complete  and  the  training  given  is  of  the 
best.  For  full  particulars  write  to  the  President,  Chas.  A.  Lory,  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado. 
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YOUNG  MEN 

Akhurst,  William  E Clark 

Ames,   Arlo   H Wyoming 

Anderson,   Hugo   C Denver 

Axelson,  George  W Haxtum 

Bay,  Roy Port  Collins 

Batchelor,  Prank    Canon  City 

Baker,    Bruce    Meeker 

Banning,  William  M.,  Jr Colorado  Springs 

Barnes,    Clarence  A Elbert 

Barrows,   Paul  P Denver 

Beasley,  William  Lee    Longmont 

Beaton,  Charles  G Eaton 

Beckman,  Herman  H Elbert 

Bent,  Fred  E Boulder 

Biederman,    Edward    Longmont 

Bills,  Howard  J Eaton 

Boehmer,  Anton    Nebraska 

Boulter,  John  G Pierce 

Brownell,  Albert  K Port  Collins 

Buck,  Leslie Hartman 

Burton,   Herbert  A. Plorrissant 

Campbell,  Albert  R Fort  Collins 

Campbell,   O.    Clyde    Baileys 

Carr,  Glenworth  C New  Mexico 

Cash,  W.  N. .Fort  Collins 

Chase,   Ernest  C Sedalia 

Chesser,  Charles  W Grand  Junction 

Chamberlain,  Paul  F Colorado  Springs 

Chisholm,  James  A Lyons 

Chrismer,  Charles  R Yuma 

Christensen,    Fred    B Brush 

Clark,  John  T Boulder 

Clark,  Iven  Lester    Eaton 

Colwell,    Francis   J Brush 

Commons,   Ray    Crook 

Cowgill,  Glenn  J Fort  Collins 

Coyte,  Frederick  G Spicer 

Crutchfield,   Elton  E Arkansas 

Cunningham,  W.  I.    Colorado  City 

Darnell,  Earl  D Genoa 

Deal,  Oscar  C Fort  Collins 

De  Berard,  Willis  M Granby 

Doll,  Hiram  Prank    Gypsum 

Donley,  John   C Nathrop 

Dormer,    Ira  N Castle   Rock 

Drake,   Harry  A Fort  Collins 

Dusell,  Ralph  G Denver 

Eckhardt,  Frank  A Peckham 


Edwards,  Owen  E Fort  Morgan 

Edwards,  Charles  E.    Haxtura 

Ehmke,   Max  W Byers 

Evans,   Harry   C Fort   Collins 

Foster,  Bert  O.    Berthoua 

Frisbie,  W.  H Lamar 

Fulford,   Frank   F Fleming 

Fulford,    Charles   L Eagle 

Gallup,    William    P Pueblo 

Gagnon,   Fred   L Aspen 

Gerbaz,  Auzel  H.    Watson 

Gladston,   Will    Greeley 

Glover,   Grout  G Fort  Collins 

Goeder,   Louis  M Rangley 

Golden,  Ralph  A Fort  Collins 

Goodman,    Albert   A.     Pueblo 

Gordon,  Bruce  E Lyons 

Graham,  Grant  D Longmont 

Gregory,    Carl    Ohio 

Guild,  Robert  E Wyoming 

Gust,    Leo   L Fort  Collins 

Hall,  Leroy  V Fort  Collins 

Hall,  Teller  B Fort  Collins 

Hallam,    William    Fort  Collins 

Hanson,    Henning     Pierce 

Harlan,   Harold   D Denver 

Harris,  Walter  E Grover 

Hart,  Richard  E Fort   Collins 

Hamilton,   Earl   L Hamilton 

Hapney,  Frank    Alamosa 

Hasty,   Berl   L Caddoa 

Hassig,  Frank  E Cope 

Hause,  Robert  A Fort   Lupton 

Hay,    Lawrence  A.    Wyoming 

Haynes,  Rollin  E Greeley 

Henry,  Fay  D Fort   Collins 

Hiner,  Will  B Fort  Collins 

Hollingsworth,  Arthur  E Fort  Collins 

Holly,  Basyl  D Denver 

Hutton,  Alexander  G Fort  Collins 

lies,  Thomas  S. Axial 

Jackson,    Lee  A Boulder 

Jackson,   Ray  T Boulder 

Jesse,   Clarence  E Niwot 

Johnson,  Abner  G Niwot 

John&on,   Paul  F Niwot 

Johnson,  J.  Oscar Edgewater 

Jones,   Oscar   S.    Fort   Collins 

Keim,   Noel   P Denver 

Kill; land,   Robert   E.    Armel 

Kmidson,    Christopher    Sterling 


Kiiowles,  Tad  R.    Gunnison 

Kroelling,  Fred Leadville 

Lambuth,  Emerson  R Goodpasture 

Lambuth,    Guy  R Goodpasture 

Layton,    Cecil     Nebraska 

Leonard,  Edward  J Montclair 

Lovett,  John  Albert    Walsenburg 

Lundy,   Glenn  F Elbert 

Lyckman,  Walter  H New  Windsor 

Macy,  Warren  E Denver 

Martin,  Carroll  S Idaho 

Martinez,  Joseph  M Conejos 

Major,  A.  H Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Maxwell,    Paul   M Fort  Collins 

Maxwell,   Park   L.    Fort  Collins 

Maxwell,   Ray  V Fort  Collins 

Merrill,  Walter  P Steamboat  Springs 

Mobley,  Henry  H New  Windsor 

Moen,  Axel Virginia  Dale 

Moore,   Wallace  M Masters 

Morgan,  Gerald  F Fort  Collins 

McCarthy,  Edward  J Paonia 

McComas,  William  Earnest    Wyoming 

McCormick,    Paul     Center 

McCrum,   James  W Denver 

McNees,  Charles  H Fort  Morgan 

Narath,  Carl  F Golden 

Nitta,    Keychi    Japan 

Nix,    William    Norwood 

Norris,  Samuel  L.    Eads 

Olson,  Orville  J Yampa 

Osborn,  L.  C Loveland 

Painter,   Austin   M.    Roggen 

Painter,  James  L.  C Roggen 

Palmer,  Everett  C Denver 

Payne,  Holland  B Littleton 

Pease,  Ray  H Fort  Collins 

Pickett,   Edwin   P Salida 

Pierce,   Morris   E Pueblo 

Pirie,  James  D Fort  Collins 

Pittinger,  Charles  C Delta 

Playford,  Alan  S.    Eagle 

Price,  William  J Wyoming 

Rassmussen,    Albert    Parker 

Rhea,  S.  Wilford    Pearl 

Ricketts,  Stanley    Fort  Collins 

Rieke,  Louie  E Sterling 

Riggs,  Earl    Majestic 

Rowlea,  John  B Pennsylvania 

Robb,  Arthur  D Flagler 

Roberts,  Edwin  J Fort  Collins 


Rogers,    Erwin    Iliff 

Roosenkrans,    William    T Laird 

Roy,  Charles Fort  Collins 

Ruegnitz,   W.   C Pueblo 

Sanford,  Gordon    Hardin 

Schulz,    Harry   G Pueblo 

Schick,  Joseph,  Jr Port  Collins 

Scott,   J.    Warren    Denver 

Seavey,  Carl  J Monte  Vista 

Schields,  Arthur  E.    Fort  Collins 

Seward,  George  W Swink 

Sheridan,,   James   W Meeker 

Shipman,    Harry   R Ohio 

Silver,    James    Denver 

Simonton,   George  A.    Niwot 

Skinner,  Edward  B Colorado  Springs 

Smith,  A.  Lawrence Meeker 

Smith,  Jesse  Edwin    Denver 

Smith,  Paul  R Deertrail 

Snyder,  Eldon  M Denver 

Snyder,    Kenneth    Crook 

Spafford,  G.  C Trinidad 

Starks,  Harry Fort  Collins 

Stadtman,  Henry,  Jr Angora 

Strock,   Newton    Glen    Longmont 

Swallow,  Edgar  A Fort  Collins 

Taylor,  August  F Fowler 

Tierney,  James  F.    Aspen 

Thompson,  Ralph  S Rifle 

Thurston,  John  E Lamar 

Torgas,  Osmond  F Watkins 

Tresner,  Charles  M.    Fort  Collins 

Troutman,  Ralph  D Fort  Collins 

Utley,    Ralph    Craig 

Vagneur,   Sullivan  J Aspen 

Van  Evera,  James Denver 

Vaplon,  Lawrence Fort  Collins 

Veeder,  Wesley  E Denver 

Wagner,   Herbert  Otto    Illinois 

Ward,   Roy  Allen    Illinois 

Warshauer,  Frederick  B Antonito 

West,  Sankey  H Loveland 

Whinnery,  Charles  F Lake  City 

Whistleman,  R.  Duke Waverly 

White,  Fred  G Iowa 

Wiles,  Harrison  R Cedarhurst 

Wilson,  Harry  E Wyoming 

Wood,  Harold  A Fort  Collins 

Woodbridge,  John  A Salida 

Woolman,  Marcus  P Sterling 

Yamashita,    I.    Japan 

Zuetell,   Edison    Illinois 


YOUNG  WOMEN 

Arenschield,  Florence    Fort  Collins 

Bent,  Olive  L Boulder 

Biederman,    Jennie    Longmont 

Biederman,  Julia Longmont 

Binford,   Gladys    Fort  Collins 

Boyle,  Lucile Wyoming 

Bradley,  Bessie  E Iowa 

Bristol,  Mabel  A Fort  Collins 

Cheney,  Helen  Gertrude   Fort  Collins 

Clark,  Elsie  M Eaton 

Cope,  Hazel  L Fort  Collins 

Cornforth,  Evelyn    Elbert 

Crane,  Florence  L Fort  Collins 

Danielsen,  Christina  S Brush 

Davies,  Naomi  Blanche   Fort  Collins 

Donley,  Winnibell  lone    Nathrop 

Drake,  Olive Fort  Collins 

Edwards,  Arta  E Fort  Morgan 

Edwards,  Grace  S Fort  Morgan 

Epler,  Hazel  F.    Elbert 

Farnworth,    Kathleen    Fort  Collins 

Ferguson,  Cecelia  L Fort  Collins 

Gerrells,  Inez  E Fort  Collins 

Gilmore,  Mary  E Fort  Collins 

Grimes,  Roxie  May    Loveland 

Hadley,    Esther    Fort  Collins 

Hall,  Grace  Evelyn    Fort  Collins 

Hassig,  Jessie  O.    Cope 

Hiner,  Edna  B Fort  Collins 

Hurdle,    Leonore    Fort  Collins 

James,    Corrine    Loveland 

Jessup,  Alma  M Fort  Collins 

Jones   Mamie    Fort  Collins 

Kimmons,  Mabel  T Fort  Collins 

Knudson,  Ellenora  M Sterling 

Kroeger,  C.  Charlotte    Fort  Collins 

LeMaster,  Gladys Fort  Collins 

Lindley,  Faith  L Estes  Park 

Miller,    Elsie    Denver 

Moen,  Inga Virginia  Dale 

Montgomery,    Iva    Lyons 

Moomaw,  Mary  vx Lyons 

Moore,  lone  H.    Fort  Collins 

Mosman,  Eloise  A Livermore 

Mosman,   Marjory    Livermore 

McComas,  Amy  Bethel    Wyoming 

McDougall,  Estella  E Breckenridge 

McNees,  Pearl  Ruth Fort  Morgan 

McNeil,  Minerva  R Berthoud 

Nesbit,    Jennie    Alamosa 


Nix,   Mary  E Norwood 

Norville,  Berenice    Boulder 

Nygren,  Ellen    Granada 

Parker,   Berenice   M Fort  Collins 

Parker,  Gretchen  M.    Fort  Collins 

Patterson,  Hattie  B Nebraska 

Paulsen,   Minnie   T Lamar 

Percival,  Patti  Rosa Iowa 

Pierce,  Beth    Fort  Collins 

Pierce,   Hallie  J Boulder 

Pittinger,  Isla  Pearl Trinidad 

Quein,  Mae    Castle  Rock 

Robertson,   Margaret    Trinidad 

Rosenkrans,    Margaret    Laird 

Roosa,  Lottie Boulder 

Sarchet,  Marie    Fort  Collins 

Schnebley,  Elizabeth    Fort  Collins 

Schnebley,  Susan  I Fort  Collins 

Schoepf,  Katherine  M Elizabeth 

Schroeder,  Edna  C Fort  Collins 

Schick,  Fredericka  C Fort  Collins 

Sedgley,  Pearl  J Fort  Collins 

Service,   Susan  E Estes   Park 

Setzer,   Lizzie    Fort  Collins 

Shaw,  Hazel  Inez    Alamosa 

Shaw,  Junanita  D.    Alamosa 

Shelton,    Marabelle     Hayden 

Skinner,  Nina  Belle Plateau  City 

Smith,    Bessie    Estella    Denver 

Smith,    Lucy    Berthoud 

Starks,   Hazel Fort  Collins 

Stiffler,  Eva    Fort  Collins 

Thompson,    Alice     Rifle 

Thompson,  Susan  A Rifle 

West,  Stannie  R. Loveland 

Wiedenhoeft,  Amanda   Wisconsin 

Winslow,    Irene    Fort  Collins 

Woolman,    Ruth    Sterling 

Wright,  Jessie  Lea    Delta 

SUMMARY 

SECOND  YEAR — SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Young  Men 63 

SECOND  YEAR — SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Young  Women.  .  .  .24 

FIRST  YEAR — SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE,,  Young  Men 139 

FIRST  YEAR— SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Young  Women 65 

Total 291 
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Education  for  Women 


pp  N  the  old  time  school  there  were  not  provided  the  ra- 
tional elements  in  keeping  with  the  actual  needs  of 
women.  The  subjects  chosen,  and  their  treatment  was 
planned  almost  solely  with  reference  to  the  boy.  The 
girl  fitted  herself  into  the  school  system  as  best  she 
could.  This  conservative  system  is  at  last  yielding 
to  the  demands  of  nature  and  of  modern  life.  Mother- 
hood and  home  making  are  at  last  conceded  to  be 
high  callings,  worthy  of  the  best  technical  and  gen- 
eral training  the  schools  can  give.  There  are  many 
lines  of  work  that  must  be  done  by  men.  There  are  many  other  positions 
which  can  be  filled  equally  well  by  men  or  women,  but  the  great  opportu- 
nity of  lifting  the  plane  of  fifteen  million  American  homes  is  for  the  girls 
of  today.  It  will  be  done  by  the  girls  who  begin  now  to  train  themselves 
for  leadership  in  the  sciences  and  the  fine  arts  of  homemaking.  The  time 
is  propitious  and  the  facilities  for  training  are  at  hand.  No  greater  oppor- 
tunity has  ever  presented  itself  to  womankind  than  confronts  the  high 
school  graduate  of  today. 


Serving  of  Meals 


Guggenheim   Hall  of  Household  Arts,    from   the   South 


EFFICIENCY  AND  THE  HOME 

Today  the  call  for  efficiency  comes  from  every  vocation.  Transpor- 
tation companies  are  adding  their  efficiency  experts,  and  manufacturing 
concerns  are  surveying  for  efficiency.  It  is  asserted  that  by  efficiency 
methods  the  agricultural  production  of  the  United  States  can  be  doubled. 
The  demand  comes  from  every  part  of  the  country  for  a  new  sort  of 
education  for  the  country  boy;  even  greater  than  in  all  of  these  is  the 
need  of  efficiency  in  the  home. 

Of  the  two  million  children  born  annually,  one  of  every  six  dies 
before  it  is  a  year  old  and  one  of  every  three  before  it  is  five  years  old, 
physicians  say,  because  of  ignorance.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
of  the  idleness  of  adults,  the  clouded  brains  and  nervousness  of  workmen, 
are  due  to  improper  food.  The  sanitary  conditions  in  and  about  the  home 
as  related  to  heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  water  supply,  and  sewage 
disposal  affect  vitally  the  health  of  the  family.  The  clothing  of  the 
family  requires  wise  choice  with  reference  to  economy,  adaptation  to 
needs,  durability,  care  and  pleasing  effect.  In  fact  the  welfare  of  society 
and  the  well-being  of  the  nation  demand  efficiency  in  home  making;  that 
efficiency  depends  in  turn,  upon  education  that  is  at  once  informational, 
liberalizing  and  problem  solving. 


At  11m-  Slat  ion  to  Meel    New  Students 


WOMEN   AT  THE  COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

The  Colorado  Agricultural  College  takes  its  place  quite  naturally  in 
this  forward  movement,  and  in  its  curriculum  aims  towards  breadth  and 
thoroughness  of  training  that  may  be  translated  into  terms  of  achieve- 
ment that  fit  the  common  good.  Achievement  may  include  elements 
not  so  directly  utilitarian  as  the  making  of  an  excellent  loaf  of  bread  or 
the  fashioning  of  a  suitable  and  attractive  house  dress.  That,  too,  is 
actual  achievement  that  enables  one  to  preserve  to  one's  self,  zest  for 
homely,  yet  worth  while  interests  and  activities  that  mix  the  dollar  and 
brains  so  that  one  dollar  is  "worth  five  in  every  place  where  dollars  are 
used"  in  the  household. 

From  the  time  of  its  beginning,  this  College  has  been  open  to 
women;  and  special  courses  have  been  offered  for  them  in  home  econo- 
mics for  the  last  sixteen  years.  The  College  is  supported  by  the  state  and 
the  national  governments,  and  no  tuition  is  charged  students.  During  the 
year  1914-1915,  347  women  students  have  been  enrolled.  The  senior 
class  of  this  year,  which  completes  four  years  of  collegiate  training,  num- 
l  ers  twenty-nine  women. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Two  general  lines  of  work  are  open  to  women — General  Science,  and 
Home  Economics.  Each  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  The  requirements  of  the  first  two  years  are  the  same  for  both 
courses,  and  embrace  basic  work  in  mathematics,  science,  English,  mod- 
ern language,  and  elementary  training  in  home  economics. 

Specialization  begins  in  the  junior  year  when  the  students  may 
pursue  advanced  courses  in  the  subjects  named,  together  with  required 
courses  in  sociology,  psychology,  history,  literature  and  organic  chemistry. 
All  departments  of  work  are  open  to  women,  and  an  occasional  woman 
prefers  to  specialize  in  Agriculture  or  Horticulture.  Elective  subjects  of 
special  interest  are  music,  floriculture,  landscape  gardening,  ornithology, 
bench  work  in  wood,  dairy  manufactures,  and  poultry  husbandry. 


In  the  Bacteriology  Laboratory 


Looking  North  Across  Campus 


GENERAL  SCIENCE 


Greater  emphasis  in  both  education  and  the  professions  is  being  laid 
on  scientific  knowledge.  This  field  is  opening  to  women  as  rapidly  as 
they  become  trained  for  it.  The  demand  is  strong  for  well  trained  teach- 
ers of  science  in  secondary  schools.  Women  preparing  for  this  line  of 
work  find  it  a  great  advantage  to  be  in  a  vocational  school  where  the 
application  of  the  scientific  principles  to  actual  practice  is  kept  constantly 
in  mind.  The  well  equipped  laboratories  at  the  Agricultural  College 
offer  to  women  students  the  very  best  opportunities  for  thorough  scien- 
tific training. 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Music  should  be  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  woman.  The 
College  provides  excellent  facilities  for  this  training,  beginning  with  the 
most  elementary,  and  continuing  through  to  a  finished  musical  education. 
One  building  is  devoted  exclusively  to  musical  instruction.  Courses  in- 
clude voice  culture,  pianoforte,  children's  music,  harmony,  counterpoint, 
musical  history,  public  school  music,  violin,  cornet,  trombone,  and  clarinet. 


Conservatory  of  Music 


Folk   Dancing 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

An  especially  attractive  phase  of  student  life  is  the  physical  training 
offered  to  women.  Lectures  on  hygiene,  anthropometry,  emergencies, 
physiology  of  exercises,  history,  and  literature  of  physical  education, 
are  offered.  The  chief  aim,  however,  is  health.  To  this  end,  exercises 
are  supplied  that  aid  in  the  normal  functioning  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 
The  spirit  of  play  is  fostered.  The  students  enjoy  basket  ball,  tennis, 
and  volley  ball  in  season.  Legitimate  rivalry  leads  to  tournaments  and 
class  contests.  As  the  weather  permits,  recreation  is  taken  out  of  doors. 
An  athletic  field  exclusively  for  women  is  a  splendid  addition  to  the 
woman's  work  at  the  College. 

CLUBS  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE 

Every  opportunity  for  social  recreation  which  is  consistent  with  good 
work  is  provided.  Many  clubs  of  a  social  and  educational  nature  are 
open  to  women  students,  among  which  are  two  literary  societies,  a 
dramatic  club,  Home  Economics  club,  four  sororities,  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  The  College  is  large  enough  to  provide 
a  wide  range  of  acquaintanceship,  and  yet  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to 
know  every  student  and  come  in  close  personal  contact  with  the  members 
of  the  faculty.  A  representative  social  committee  under  ths  leadership 
of  the  Dean  of  Women  unifies  and  directs  the  social  life  of  the  in- 
stitution. 


n  the  Laundry 


Basket  Making- 


YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

A  strong  college  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  main- 
tained. Its  purpose  is  to  develop  during  college  days  by  intercourse  with 
strong  Christian  women  of  all  the  various  churches  the  vital  religious 
life  which  finds  its  expression  in  service.  During  the  opening  week  of 
the  college  year,  the  Association  girls  meet  the  new  girls  at  the  train 
and  give  them  welcome  and  such  assistance  as  they  may  need  in  finding 
the  rooms  recommended  to  each  from  a  carefully  selected  list  filed  with 
the  Dean  of  Women.  On  Sunday  they  are  introduced  to  the  church  of 
their  preference  by  the  girls  of  their  own  denomination.  As  the  weeks 
go  by  the  new  girls  are  helped,  and  advised,  flowers  are  sent  to  the  sick, 
and  recreation  in  social  afternoons  and  evenings  is  provided. 


Long's  Peak 


On  the  Tennis  Courts 

HOME  ECONOMICS  CliUB 

This  is  a  voluntary  association  which  meets  weekly.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  technical  papers  prepared  and  read  by  the  girls,  extra  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  varied  social  and  educational  problems  of 
women,  especially  of  farm  women.  There  is  no  greater  rural  problem 
than  that  of  improving  farm  homes  and  this  must  be  left  largely  to  the 
women  to  work  out.  It  is  intricately  interwoven  with  the  country  schools, 
the  country  church  and  other  social  organizations.  It  is  a  problem  worthy 
of  a  trained  mind  and  a  strong  body. 

THE  COMING  SCIENCE 

Home  Economics  is  a  new  and  rapidly  growing  science,  and  anything 
less  than  a  full  four  years'  college  training  in  Home  Economics  will  in  a 
short  time  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  teaching  profession, 
and  will  also  be  found  inadequate  for  successful  home  practice.  By  an 
act  of  Congress  providing  federal  appropriation  and  supervision  for  the 
teaching  of  Home  Economics  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  and 
the  establishment  of  the  only  full  four  years'  college  course  in  Home 
Economics  that  is  offered  in  the  state,  the  Agricultural  College  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  profession  in  Colorado.  By  an  additional  act  in  1914, 
Congress  provided  for  additional  extension  teaching  in  Home  Economics 
to  the  women  of  the  state  through  the  Agricultural  College.  The  next 
few  years  must  show  great  development  in  the  science  of  Home  Econo- 
mics. 


Making  Hats 


Women  in  Agriculture 


Girls  Study  Agriculture 


As  the  life  of  women  is  being  broad- 
ened and  women  are  given  more  and  more 
the  opportunity  to  use  their  full  powers, 
many  have  become  interested  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Among  them  are  many  no- 
table examples  of  successful  women  farm- 
ers. Scientific  management  can  make  up 
for  their  physical  weakness  and  crown  their 
efforts  with  success.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  girl  students  in  the  college  to  elect  the 
four  year  course  in  agriculture,  and  the 
short  courses,  schools  of  agriculture  and 
extension  schools  are  much  frequented  by 
the  wives  of  farmers,  women  homesteaders 
and  others  who  are  running  farms  for  them- 
selves. 


"WORKING  ONE'S  WAY" 

A  few  of  the  girls  in  the  college  are  earning  their  entire  way.  A 
large  number  of  the  girls  earn  a  part  of  their  expenses  during  the  school 
year.  This  is  done  in  a  variety  of  ways,  some  of  which  are  working  in 
homes  for  their  board  and  room,  clerking  in  stores,  waiting  table,  nurs- 
ing, catering,  sewing,  office  work,  and  a  variety  of  other  ways.  Each 
year,  girls  find  new  ways  to  earn  a  part  of  their  college  expenses.  A 
girl  will  find  it  rather  difficult  to  secure  employment  until  she  has  been 
at  the  college  some  time  and  had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  promise  of  employment  before  coming 
to  the  college.  The  student  who  is  earning  her  way  will  have  privations 
and  hardships  and  it  is  not  recommended  except  in  cases  of  necessity. 
It  is  not  recommended  that  a  girl  come  to  the  college  with  less  funds 
than  would  be  required  for  one  full  semester's  work. 
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At   the   May   Day   Celebration 


Class  in  Domestic  Architecture 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Students  are  admitted  either  upon  certificates  from  an  accredited 
high  school,  or  upon  examination.  Fifteen  units  are  required  for  admis- 
sion. A  unit  study  is  defined  as  a  course  covering  a  school  year  of  not 
less  than  thirty-five  weeks  with  four  or  five  periods  of  at  least  forty 
minutes  each,  a  week. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade,  but  have  not  com- 
pleted the  required  fifteen  units,  are  admitted  to  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture. 

EXPENSES 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  a  student  is  $300.00  a 
year.  A  number  of  students  are  earning  a  part  or  all  of  their  way.  This 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  arrange  the  first  year.  Students  can  hardly  ex- 
pect to  engage  employment  before  they  arrive.  The  Dean  of  Women 
will  gladly  answer  further  inquiries  regarding  expenses  and  will  aid  stu- 
dents in  securing  employment.     Tuition  is  free. 


inning-  Club  Encampment 
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In  the  Cooking  Laboratory 

WHEN  SCHOOL  DAYS  ARE  OVER 

The  extension  of  Home  Economics  courses  into  the  public  school 
system  is  limited  only  by  the  supply  of  adequately  trained  teachers.  A 
few  of  the  colleges  which  are  equipped  to  offer  this  work  are  devoting 
themselves  mostly  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  college  and  secondary 
school  work.  High  schools  are  rapidly  introducing  courses  in  Home 
Economics.  Nineteen  states  are  now  offering  state  aid  to  schools  which 
will  offer  courses  in  domestic  science.  Many  states  are  requiring  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  and  Home  Economics  even  in  the  rural  schools. 
Social  service  movements  are  beginning  to  make  heavy  demands  for 
teachers,  demonstrators,  and  nurses.  There  is  also  a  growing  demand 
for  well-trained  teachers  of  General  Science.  In  order  to  further  increase 
the  facilities  for  preparing  teachers,  a  summer  school  is  held  at  the 
College. 
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A  Cooking  Demonstration 


Girls'   Glee   Club 

SCHOOL  OP  AGRICULTURE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Only  students  with  fifteen  or  more  high  school  credits  are  admitted 
to  the  Agricultural  College  proper.  Students  with  less  credits  than  a  full 
four  year  high  school  course  are  admitted  to  the  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics  which  offers  a  three  years'  course  of  six  months 
each  to  eighth  grade  graduates.  The  courses  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
College,  but  &re  of  a  more  elementary  nature.  Complete  catalogue  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture  covering  secondary  courses  in  Home  Economics 
will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


EXTENSION  WORK  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

In  addition  to  the  work  given  for  the  resident  students,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics  carries  on  extension  work  for  the  housekeepers 
of  the  entire  state.  Two  instructors  give  their  entire  time  to  extension 
teaching,  through  farmers'  institutes  and  women's  organizations.  Dur- 
ing the  year  many  thousand  letters  from  home-makers  in  various  parts 
of  the  state  requesting  information  regarding  different  features  of  home 
problems  are  received  and  answered  personally.  The  college  co-operates 
with  high  schools  in  inaugurating  courses  in  Home  Economics.  The 
College  will  open  the  7th  of  September,  and  the  School  of  Agriculture 
the  5th  of  October. 


On    the   Campus 


In   the  College  Greenhouse 


The  Colorado  Agricultural  College  offers  ten  courses  to  students 
who  have  completed  a  four  year  high  school  course.  The  courses  are 
Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Entomology,  Forestry,  Horticulture,  Elec- 
trical Enginering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineer- 
ing, Domestic  Science,  Domestic  Art  and  General  Science,  Veterinary 
Medicine.  A  three  year  course  of  six  months  each  year  in  Agriculture, 
Mechanic  Arts,  and  Home  Economics  is  offered  young  men  and  young 
women  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade.  A  summer  session  of  six 
weeks  is  held  beginning  in  June  each  year. 

For  further  information  address, 

CHAS.  A.  LORY,  President, 

Fort  Collins,   Colorado. 
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D.  W.  FREAR State  Leader  of  County  Agriculturists 
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Report  of  Smith-Lever  Activities 

HE  extension  work  of  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College  was  begun  shortly  after  the 
institution  was  opened  to  students.  These 
early  extension  activities  were  largely  in  the 
form  of  farmers '  institutes.  Field  studies 
and  demonstrations  were  first  undertaken  in 
1906,  and  a  superintendent  who  gave  his 
entire  time  to  this  work  was  employed.  The 
Extension  Service  was  organized  in  1910.  The  work  at  first 
developed  slowly  on  account  of  limited  funds  appropriated, 
until  federal  legislation,  known  as  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  made 
it  possible  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  within  the  state  and  those  of  the  college  under 
one  administration.  This  provided  federal  funds,  which  have 
been  supplemented  by  state  and  county  funds,  and  made  possi- 
ble the  work  of  the  past  year. 

On  July  1,  1914,  $10,000  of  federal  funds  became  avail- 
able under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  for  extension  work  in  Colo- 
rado. Projects  for  the  expenditure  of  these  funds  were  sub- 
mitted for  approval  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 
following  heads:  Administration,  County  Agriculturists' 
Work,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work,  Demonstrations  in  Home 
Economics,  and  Farm  Specialists'  Work.  Shortly  afterwards, 
work  was  begun  on  these  projects.  Later,  the  Twentieth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  accepted  in  full  the  provisions  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  and  appropriated  the  necessary  funds. 

County  Agriculturists 

The  county  agriculturist  work  was  begun  in  Colorado  in 
1912  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  when  this  work  was  organized  in  Logan  and  El 
Paso  counties  and  county  agriculturists  employed.  The  work 
was  recognized  by  the  Nineteenth  General  Assembly,  which 
passed  a  law  enabling  counties  to  appropriate  public  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  county  agriculturists.  It  authorized 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  issue  certificates  of  compe- 
tency to  county  agriculturists  and  directed  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  co-operate  with  the  county  commissioners.  The 


Twentieth  General  Assembly  further  recognized  this  work  by 
providing  a  continuing  appropriation  to  meet  the  provisions 
of  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

This  work  in  Colorado  is  carried  on  a  co-operative  basis 
between  the  boards  of  county  commissioners,  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, chambers  of  commerce,  railroads  and  other  agencies. 
It  is  organized  as  a  part  of  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College  under  a  memorandum  of  agreement 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  state  leader  and  director  of 
extension  of  the  college.  During  the  past  year  the  eight 
county  agriculturists  worked  2,292  days,  traveled  62,654  miles, 
visited  5,568  farmers  and  held  588  meetings,  with  a  total  at- 
tendance of  32,865. 

Persons  desiring  further  information  regarding  county 
agriculturist  work  in  Colorado  should  write  to  the  Director  of 
Extension  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


Dark  areas  show  the  counties  in  which  county  agriculturists  are  at  work 
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Farm  Management  Demonstrations 


Getting  his   farm   record 


In  May,  1915,  farm  man- 
agement demonstration 
work  was  begun  in  Colorado 
in  co  -  operation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment, United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  under 
the  direction  of  W.  E.  Foard. 

The  purpose  of  this 
work  is  two-fold:  First,  to 
demonstrate  to  farmers  the 
importance    of   certain    effi- 


ciency factors  relating  to  the  organization  and  administration 
of  the  farm,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  net  income  of  the 
farm ;  and  second,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  county  agri- 
cultural agent  work. 

Four  counties  have  been  visited  and  records  gotten  from 
365  farmers.  These,  together  with  future  records,  will  be 
studied  and  their  lessons  made  available  to  the  farmers  of  the 
state  thru  bulletins  and  lectures. 


A  county  agriculturist  showing  some  farmers  how  to  prune  berry  bushes 


Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 
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The  state  leader  of  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs  has  traveled  15,000 
miles  in  the  interests  of  the  boys 
and  girls.  Poultry,  corn,  pig,  po- 
tato, garden,  canning,  sewing  and 
baking  clubs  have  been  organized 
in  24  counties,  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  2,700.  Thirty-eight  canning 
demonstrations,  at  which  2,100  were 
present,  have  been  given.  A  total 
of  250,000  pages  of  lessons  and  in- 
structions have  been  sent  to  the 
club  members  and  teachers. 
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Colorado's  boys  and  girls  are  being  taught  to  find  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  in  work  on  the  farm.  The  black  area  shows  the  location 
of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  organized  during  the  year  and  the  figures 
indicate  the  number  of  members  in  each 


Demonstrations  in  Home  Economics 

Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  department  of  home 
economics  in  the  college,  its  workers  have  devoted  much  time 
to  extension  teaching  along  the  line  of  home  economics.  The 
pioneer  conditions  existing  in  many  sections  of  the  state  make 
this  work  especially  valuable  to  homesteaders  and  settlers. 
The  Smith-Lever  Act  recognizes  the  value  of  this  kind  of  work 
and  provides  a  fund  for  supplementing  it  with  demonstrations 
along  the  line  of  rural  home  improvement.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  act,  one  woman  worker  is  given  full  time  to  work  with  the 
homesteaders  of  the  State  and  to  demonstrating  the  best 
methods  of  household  efficiency.  In  this  work  she  has  been 
assisted  at  various  times  by  other  workers  from  the  depart- 
ment of  home  economics.  Her  work  during  this  first  year  has 
consisted  of  demonstrations,  lectures,  judging  home  economic 
products  at  fairs  and  replying  to  inquiries  from  housekeepers 
regarding  the  solution  of  their  problems. 


Demonstrations  in  Home  Improvements.     Ciphers  indicate  the  various 
places  over  the  state  where  demonstrations  were  held 


Financial  Statement  of  Smith-Lever  Fund 
For  Year  July  1,  1914-July  1,  1915 

RECEIPTS 
Received  from  Treasury  of   United  States $10,000.00 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Administration,    Project   No.    1 .$1,959.03 

County  Agriculturist  Work,   Project  No.   2 — 

State    Leader    $811.00 

Mesa   County    679.02 

Morgan    County     731.85 

Boulder  County   672.18 

San    Juan    Basin 168.05        3,082.10 


Boys'   and  Girls'   Club   Work,  Project  No.   3 1,480.58 

Farm  Specialist's  Work,  Project  No.   4 3,478.29      $10,000.00 


BUDGET  CLASSIFICATION 

1.  Salaries     $  3,095.16 

2.  Labor     466.61 

3.  Publications      117.75 

4.  Stationery  and  Small  Printing 754.36 

5.  Postage,  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Freight  and  Express 368.46 

6.  Heat,   Light,   Water  and   Power 

7.  Supplies    237.90 

8.  Library    5.32 

9.  Tools,   Machinery   and   Appliances 12.80 

10.  Furniture  and  Fixtures 516.02 

11.  Scientific  Apparatus  and  Specimens 191.45 

12.  Live    Stock    '. 

13.  Traveling    Expenses    4,234.17 

14.  Contingent    Expenses    


$10,000.00 


Extension  Bulletins 

These  bulletins  are  published  in  co-operation  with  the 
States  Relations'  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  bulletins  under  this  series  are  issued  as  often  as  the  funds 
and  material  are  available.  The  following  bulletins  are  now 
available  under  this  series: 

No.  101,  "The  Smith-Lever  Act  and  What  it  Pro- 
vides for  Colorado  Farmers  and  House- 
keepers." 
No.  102,  "Practical  Lectures  for  Teachers,  Schools, 

Women's  Clubs  and  Many  Occasions." 
No.  103,  "Preparation  of  Agricultural  Exhibits." 
No.  104,  "Dry  Farming  in  the  Plains  Region." 
No.  105,  "Household  Exhibits  at  Fairs." 


General  Extension  Service 


N  ADDITION  to  the  work  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  college  carries  on  other 
extension  activities  which  are  entirely  sup- 
ported by  State  funds. 

Farmers'  Institutes 

The  farmers '  institute  is  the  oldest  form 
of  extension  service,  and  still  a  common 
method  for  the  dissemination  of  information. 
During  the  past  year  78  farmers'  institutes,  with  143  ses- 
sions and  a  total  attendance  of  9,036,  were  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  under  the  direction  of  the  Extension 
Service.  Farmers'  institutes  are  held  on  a  co-operative  plan 
on  the  petition  of  ten  local  people,  who  guarantee  the  traveling 
and  local  expenses  of  the  college  speakers,  and  other  local 
expenses. 
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A  farmers'  institute  was  held  at  each  one  of  the  places  marked 
by  the  small  black  dots 


Rural  and  Industrial  Betterment  Through  the  Schools 

This  department  assists  in  the  introduction  of  agriculture, 
domestic  science  and  manual  training,  the  consolidation  of 
schools  and  the  organization  of  rural  high-schools.  It  fur- 
nishes plans  for  school-houses,  together  with  suggestions  for 
the  proper  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating  of  the  same.  It 
promotes  social-center  work,  advocates  larger  and  better 
equipped  play-grounds,  and  gives  suggestions  for  making  and 
installing  play-ground  apparatus.  It  helps  to  place  teachers 
in  rural  schools,  and  gives  suggestions  on  text-books  and 
courses  of  study.  This  department  conducts  school  surveys, 
and  issues  bulletins  on  rural  school  conditions  in  Colorado, 
with  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  schools. 

Summary  of  Work  Done  From  June  1, 1914  to  June  1,  1915 

Twenty-one  counties  were  visited,  168  meetings  attended, 
130  meetings  were  addressed,  17,576  persons  were  reached  in 
meetings  and  exhibits,  12,198  miles  were  traveled,  1,000  let- 
ters written,  9,200  bulletins  were  sent  out,  and  three  consoli- 
dations were  effected  which  replaced  nine  weak  and  inefficient 
schools.  Eighty-five  schools  were  visited  in  68  different  dis- 
tricts, and  a  survey  of  each  school  district  in  Colorado  fcr  the 
year  1914-15  was  completed. 
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The  small  black  spots  indicate  the  number  of  meetings  held  and 
lectures  given  by  the  rural  school  visitor  in  the  interests  of  better 
rural  schools 


Publications 

The  publications  of  the  Extension  Service  are  designed  to 
give  timely  instruction  and  information.  These  bulletins  are 
Avritten  for  the  worker,  not  the  specialist,  and  deal  with  a 
definite  problem  or  method  of  procedure. 

News  Notes 

News  Notes  is  published  weekly  by  the  Extension  Service 
as  copy  for  newspapers  and  farm  journals,  and  is  sent  regu- 
larly to  about  1,200  exchanges.    It  is  not  mailed  to  individuals. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College  Bulletins 

These  bulletins,  published  monthly  by  the  college,  are  de- 
signed to  give  information  regarding  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College  and  the  many  courses  offered  in  its  various  de- 
partments. Some  available  numbers  which  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication are: 

"Does  Agricultural  Education  Pay?" 
"Veterinary  Medicine  the  Vocation  of  the  Future." 
"Home  Economics  Training  for  Colorado  Girls." 
"Engineering  the  Vocation  for  the  Young  Man  With 

Ambition. ' ' 
"Student  Life  at  Colorado  Agricultural  College." 
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A  few  of  the  publications  circulated  by  the  college 
and  the  Extension  Service 


Exhibits 


An  exhibit  by  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College 

The  Agricultural  College,  in  its  extension  leaching,  makes 
large  use  of  illustrative  material.  The  demonstration  method 
in  teaching  is  supplemented  by  agricultural  exhibits  at  county 
fairs,  stock  shows  and  other  gatherings.  These  exhibits  have 
been  prepared  for  teaching  concrete  lessons  in  Colorado  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  or  community  betterment,  and  serve 
a  splendid  purpose  in  awakening  interest  in  various  subjects 
and  opening  the  way  for  further  instruction. 


How  the  farmers  flock  to  the  demonstration  train  when  it  stops  at  a  town 


State  Service 
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HOW  THE   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE   SERVES   THE    LIVESTOCK 
INDUSTRY  OP  THE  STATE 
The  reference  marks  indicate  where  pure-bred  stock  bred  by  the 
college    was    placed    during   the    year.      Square — Beef    cattle.      Round 
Dot — Hogs.     Star — Dairy  cattle.     X — Sheep 

State  Dairy  Commission 

By  statutory  provision,  1913,  the  professor  of  animal  hus- 
bandry of  the  college  is  state  dairy  commissioner.  He,  with  his 
deputies,  in  addition  to  the  regulatory  duties  of  his  office,  gives 


A  demonstration  in  home  economics  at  the  Agricultural  College 


much  time  to  extension  work  in  dairying  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures, printed  matter,  personal  letters  and  personal  visits  to 
dairymen  in  need  of  advice,  and  special  attention  to  the  en- 
couragement of  creamery  organizations  and  silo  construction. 
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TAKING  THE  COLLEGE  TO  THE  PARMER 

The  heavy  black  line  indicates  the  routes  taken  by  demonstration  trains 

and  the  round,  black  dots  show  where  stops  were  made 


The  state  forester  gives  a  practical  demonstration  on  the  preservation 
of  fence  posts  at  the  State  Fair 


State  Forester 

By  statutory  provision,  1911,  the  head  of  the  department 
of  forestry  of  the  college  is  state  forester.  He  gives  assistance 
and  encouragement  to  individuals  and  communities  in  tree 
planting,  instruction  in  pruning,  timber  preservation,  preven- 
tion of  forest  fires  and  much  educational  work  along  the  line  of 
the  conservation  and  effective  use  of  the  forest  resources  of 
the  State. 


State  Horticulturist 

By  statutory  provision,  1913,  the  head  of  the  department 
of  horticulture  at  the  college  is  state  horticulturist  and  gives 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  the  promotion  of  the  fruit  and  gar- 
den industry  of  the  State,  through  lectures,  demonstrations, 
personal  letters  and  visits  to  fruit  growers  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with  fruit  growers'  associations  and  other  organized 
groups. 
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The   round   dots   indicate   where   bee   inspectors  are   at  work,   and   the 
square  marks  show  the  territories  covered  by  horticultural  inspectors 


State  Entomologist 

By  statutory  provision,  1909,  the  professor  of  entomology 

of  the  college  is  state  entomologist  charged  with  the  horticul- 
tural and  bee  inspection  of  the  state.  He  is  assisted  by  deputy 
horticultural  inspectors  in  thirteen  counties,  and  a  deputy  who 
is  state  bee  inspector  with  deputies  in  19  counties.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  regulatory  duties,  these  men  give  a  good  deal  of 
their  time  to  spraying  demonstrations  in  fruit  districts  of  the 
State,  and  lectures,  printed  matter  and  personal  visits  to  the 
fruit  growers. 

Colorado  Farmers'  Congress 

The  Colorado  Farmers'  Congress  is  a  federation  of  the 
farmers'  organizations  of  the  State  of  Colorado  and  serves  as 
a  clearing  house  for  their  efforts  to  improve  agriculture  and 
rural  life.  Accredited  delegates  are  sent  from  these  organiza- 
tions to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  congress,  which  is  held  at 
the  Agricultural  College  in  January.  Six  of  these  meetings 
have  now  been  held.  The  college  co-operates  with  this  organ- 
ization in  holding  Farmers'  Week  at  the  college  during  the 
week  of  the  Farmers'  Congress.     The  administration  of  the 
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EXHIBITS  AT  FAIRS  AND  SERVICE  AS  JUDGES 
The  various  fairs  at  which  exhibits  were  made  by  the  Agricultural 
College  are  indicated  by  the  round  dots.     In  addition  to  the  exhibits, 
judges  of  exhibits  were  supplied   at  those  places  indicated  by  circles 
around   the   dots 


congress  centers  in  officers  and  in  an  executive  committee, 
which  are  elected  annually. 


Colorado  Farmers'  Congress  in  annual  session 
at  Colorado  Agricultural  College 


Correspondence 

A  good  evidence  of  the  increasing  usefulness  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  to  the  people  of  the  State  are  the  records  of 
requests  for  information  from  people  representing  all  phases 
of  our  civic,  home  and  industrial  life.  The  people  of  the 
state  have  learned  by  experience  that  their  Agricultural  Col- 
lege is  in  fact  a  service  bureau  for  the  entire  State.  Last  year 
more  than  13,000  letters  were  written  by  the  college  faculty  in 
reply  to  inquiries  for  information. 


A  striking  illustration  of  the  growth  of  tbe  correspondence 
of  the  Extension  Service  of  the  college  in  five  years,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  material  itself 
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This  illustration  shows  the  number  of  students  attending  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  from  each  of  the  various  counties  of  the  state 
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Most  of  the  graduates  of  the  college  find  the  opportunities  at 
home  great  enough  to  satisfy  their  highest  ambitions.  Here  is  shown 
how  the  alumni  of  the  college  are  distributed  over  the  state 
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EDUCATION   FOR  WOMEN 

The  discussion  is  closed.  The  girl  of  today  has  demonstrated 
her  ability  to  achieve  success  in  the  field  of  educational  effort,  but 
it  has  not  been  decided  that  she  needs  and  should  have  the  same 
education  as  a  boy.  In  the  old  time  school,  the  subjects  were  chosen 
and  their  treatment  planned  almost  solely  with  reference  to  the  boy. 
The  girl  fit  into  the  same  system  as  best  she  could.  But  this 
conservative  system  is  at  last  yielding  to  the  demands  of  nature 
and  of  modern  life.  Motherhood  and  home  making  are  at  last 
conceded  to  be  high  callings,  worthy  of  the  best  technical  and  general 
training  the  schools  can  give.  There  are  many  lines  of  work  that 
must  be  done  by  men.  There  are  many  other  positions  which  can 
be  filled  equally  well  by  men  or  women,  but  the  great  opportunity 
of  lifting  the  plane  of  fifteen  million  American  homes  is  for  the 
girls  of  today. 


South  Front  of  Simon  Guggenheim  Hall  of  Household  Arts 


EFFICIENCY  AND  THE  HOME 

Today  the  call  for  efficiency  comes  from  every  vocation.  Trans- 
portation companies  are  adding  their  efficiency  experts,  and  manu- 
facturing concerns  are  surveying  for  efficiency.  It  is  asserted  that 
by  efficiency  methods  the  agricultural  production  of  the  United 
States  can  be  doubled.  The  facts  are  admitted  and  hence  the 
demand  comes  from  every  part  of  the  country  for  a  new  sort  of 
education  for  the  country  boy;  but,  greater  than  the  need  of  all  of 
these  is  the  need  of  efficiency  in  the  home. 

Of  the  two  million  children  born  annually,  one  of  every  six  dies 


In  the  World  of   Chemistry 


Dinner  Daintily  Served  to  the  Convalescent 


before  it  is  a  year  old  and  one  of  every  three  before  it  is  five  years 
old,  physicians  say,  because  of  ignorance.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  of  the  idleness  of  adults,  the  clouded  brains  and  nervous- 
ness of  workmen,  is  due  to  improper  food  or  lack  of  what  is  proper  in 
its  preparation.  The  sanitary  conditions  in  and  about  the  home  as 
related  to  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  water  supply,  and  sewage 
disposal  affect  vitally  the  health  of  the  family.     The  clothing  of  the 
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Floriculture 

family  involving  wise  choice  with  reference  to  economy,  adaptation 
to  needs,  durability,  care,  and  pleasing  effect,  demands  knowledge 
and  skill  that  only  comes  through  training.  The  welfare  of  society 
and  the  well-being  of  the  nation  demand  efficiency  in  home  making; 
and  that  efficiency  depends  upon  specialized  education. 


WOMEN  AT  THE  COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
The  Colorado  Agricultural  College  takes  its  place  quite  natur- 
ally in  this  forward  movement,  and  in  its  curriculum  aims  toward 
breadth  and  thoroughness  of  training  that  may  be  translated  into 
terms  of  achievement  that  fit  the  common  good.  Achievement  may 
include   elements   not   so    directly   utilitarian   as   the   making   of   an 
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excellent  loaf  of  bread  or  the  fashioning  of  a  suitable  and  attractive 
house  dress.  That,  too,  is  actual  achievement  that  enables  one  to 
preserve  to  one's  self  zest  for  homely  yet  worth  while  interests  and 
activities;  that  mixes  the  dollar  and  brains  so  that  one  dollar  is 
''worth  five  in  every  place  where  dollars  are  used"  in  the  household. 
Prom  the  time  of  its  beginning,  this  College  has  been  open  to 
women;  and  special  courses  have  been  offered  for  them  in  home 
economics  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  The  College  is  supported  by 
the  state  and  the  national  governments,  and  no  tuition  is  charged 
students.      During   the   year    1912-1913,    312    women   students   have 
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Fascinating  if  You  Know  How 

been  at  work  on  the  campus.  The  College  is  beautifully  located  in 
the  progressive  agricultural  city  of  Port  Collins,  seventy-five  miles 
north  of  Denver. 
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GENERAL  SCIENCE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 
Two  general  lines  of  work  are  open  to  women — General 
Science,  and  Home  Economics.  Each  course  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  The  requirements  of  the  first  two  years  are 
the  same  for  both  courses,  and  embrace  basic  work  in  mathematics, 
science,  English,  modern  language,  and  elementary  training  in  home 
economics. 
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Arriving  at  the  College 

Specialization  begins  in  the  junior  year  when  the  students  may 
pursue  advanced  courses  in  the  subjects  named.  All  departments  of 
work  are  open  to  women,  and  an  occasional  woman  prefers  to  spe- 
cialize in  Agriculture  or  Horticulture.  Elective  subjects  of  special 
interest  are  music,  floriculture,  landscape  gardening,  ornithology, 
bench  work  in  wood,  and  dairy  manufactures. 


Her    First    Loaf 


Learning   How    to   Make    Her    Own    Clothes 
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GENERAL  SCIENCE 


Greater  emphasis  in  both  edu- 
cation and  the  professions  is  being 
laid  on  scientific  knowledge.  This 
field  is  opening  to  women  as 
rapidly  as  they  become  trained  for 
it-  The  demand  is  strong  for 
well  trained  teachers  of  science  in 
secondary  schools.  Women  pre- 
paring for  this  line  of  work  find 
it  a  great  advantage  to  be  in  a 
vocational  school  where  the  appli- 
cation of  the  scientific  principles 
to  actual  practice  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind.  Then  well 
equipped  laboratories  at  the  Agri- 
cultural College  offer  to  women 
students  the  very  best  opportuni- 
ties for  thorough  scientific  train- 
ing. 


Hostess  and  Guests   in   "Serving  of  Meals"   Class 
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Making   the    Invalid's    Bed 

EQUIPMENT 

Home  Economics,  like  other  vocational  subjects,  requires  a 
special  equipment.  At  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  one  of 
the  best  buildings  on  the  campus  is  Simon  Guggenheim  Hall  of 
Household    Arts-      This    large,    new    building    (the    gift    of    Senator 
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Knowing  How  Makes  the  Work  Easier 

Guggenheim  to  the  women  of  Colorado),  is  devoted  entirely  to 
vocational  education  for  women  and  contains  large,  well-lighted 
rooms  with  two  sewing  laboratories,  two  cooking  laboratories, 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences  and  labor  saving  devices,  a 
laundry  laboratory,  offices,  a  rest-room  and  headquarters  of  the 
College  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  In  addition,  the 
Home  Economics  students  use  the  equipment  of  the  entire  College, 
which  consists  of  fourteen  large  buildings,  and  many  small  ones. 
The  campus  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  is  part  of  a  great 
farm  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 


Body   Building   in   the  Open   Air 
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On    The    Tennis    Courts 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Music  should  be  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  woman.  The 
College  provides  excellent  facilities  for  this  training,  beginning  with 
the  most  elementary,  and  continuing  through  to  a  finished  musical 
education.  One  building  is  devoted  exclusively  to  musical  instruc- 
tion. Courses  include  voice  culture,  pianoforte,  children's  music, 
harmony,  counterpoint,  musical  history,  public  school  music,  violin, 
cornet,  trombone,  and  clarinet.  For  further  information  regarding 
terms  and  rates,  address  Director  Alexander  Emslie,  C.  A.  C.  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Fort  Collins,   Colorado. 


Conservatory   of   Music 
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On   the  Campus 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

An  especially  attractive  phase  of  student  life  is  the  physical 
training  offered  to  women.  Lectures  on  hygiene,  anthropometry, 
emergencies,  physiology  of  exercises,  history  and  literature  of 
physical  education  are  offered.  The  chief  aim,  however,  is  health. 
To  this  end,  exercises  are  supplied  that  aid  in  the  normal  functionirg 
of  the  organs  of  the  body.  The  spirit  of  play  is  fostered.  The  stud- 
ents enjoy  basket  ball,  tennis,  and  volley  ball  in  season.  Legitimate 
rivalry  leads  to  tournaments  and  class  contests.  As  the  weather 
permits,  recreation  is  taken  out  of  doors.  An  athletic  field  exclus- 
ively for  women  is  a  splendid  addition  to  the  woman's  work  at  the 
College. 
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In    the    Zoology    Laboratory 


In  the  Wood  Shop 
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CLUBS  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE 
Every  opportunity  for  social  recreation  which  is  consistent  with 
good  work  is  provided.  Many  clubs  of  a  social  and  educational 
nature  are  open  to  women  students,  among  which  are  two  literary 
societies,  a  dramatic  club,  Home  Economics  club,  three  sororities, 
and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  The  College  is  large 
enough  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  acquaintanceship,  and  yet  it  is 
possible  for  a  student  to  know  every  scudent  and  come  in  close 
personal  contact  with  the  members  of  the  faculty.  A  representative 
social  committee  under  the  leadership  of  tue  Dean  of  Women  unifies 
and  directs  the  social  life  of  the  institution. 


Old  Main 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Students  are  admitted  either  upon  certificates  from  an  accred- 
ited high  school,  or  upon  examination.  Fifteen  units  are  required 
for  admission.  A  unit  study  is  defined  as  a  course  covering  a  school 
year  of  not  less  than  thirty-five  weeks  with  four  or  five  periods  of 
at  least  forty  minutes  each,  a  week. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade,  but  havo  not 
completed  the  required  fifteen  units,  are  admitted  to  the  School 
of  Agriculture. 
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EXPENSES 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  a  student  is  $300.00 
a  year.  A  number  of  students  are  earning  a  part  or  all  of  Their 
way.  This  is  somewhat  difficult  to  arrange  the  first  year.  Students 
can  hardly  expect  to  engage  employment  before  they  arrive.  The 
Dean  of  Women  will  gladly  answer  further  inquiries  regarding  ex- 
penses and  will  aid  students  in  securing  employment.   Tuition  is  free. 

WHEN  SCHOOL  DAYS  ARE  OVER 

The  extension  of  Home  Economics  courses  into  the  public  school 
system  is  limited  only  by  the  supply  of  adequately  trained  teachers. 


A  Corner  in  the  Library 


Retrimming  a  Hat 


A  few  of  the  colleges  which  are  equipped  to  offer  this  work  are 
devoting  themselves  mostly  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  college 
and  secondary  school  work.  High  schools  are  rapidly  introducing 
courses  in  home  economics.  Nineteen  states  are  now  offering  state 
aid  to  schools  which  will  offer  courses  in  domestic  science.  Many 
states  are  requiring  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  home  economics 
even  in  the  rural  schools-  Social  service  movements  are  beginning 
to  make  heavy  demands  for  teachers,  uemonstrators,  and  nurses. 
There  is  also  a  growing  demand  for  well-trained  teachers  of  Gen- 
eral Science.  In  order  to  further  increase  the  facilities  for  preparing 
teachers,  a  summer  school  is  held  at  the  College.  The  need  for 
teachers  is  greatly  increased  by  those  who  are  constantly  leaving 
the  profession  to  make  homes  of  their  own.     A  graduate  of  a  fiul 
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four-year  course  in  home  economics,  or  general  science,  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  securing  positions  remunerative  to  herself  and 
useful  to  society. 

COLLEGE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  of  the  College  is  a  service 
bureau  to  the  people  of  the  entire  state.     In  so  far  as  funds  are  avail- 
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Calendar 

Entrance    Examinations Monday,   October  !»,  1916 

Registration    of    Students Tuesday.   October  10,  1916 

Thanksgiving    Thursday,    November  30,  1916 

Christmas  Vacation  begins Saturday,  December  23,  1916 

Christmas    Vacation    ends Sunday,    December  31,  1916 

First    Term    closes Saturday,   January  13,  1917 

Second    Term    begins Monday,   January  15,  1917 

Lincoln's    Birthday    Exercises Monday,   February  12,  1917 

Washington's   Birthday .Thursday,    February  2  2,  1917 

Examination    for   Battalion   Officers.  .Saturday   P.    M.,   March  10,  1917 

Second    Term    closes Friday,   March  30,  1917 


School  Year 

The  School  of  Agriculture  is  divided  into  three  years  of  six  months 
each,  beginning  about  the  first  of  October  and  ending  about  the  first  of 
April.  By  this  arrangement  pupils  can  remain  at  home  through  the 
busy  season. 

An  energetic  young  man  can  earn  enough  during  the  six  months 
summer  vacation  to  pay  his  expenses  during  the  six  months  of  school. 


The  Gateway  to  Knowledge 
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School  of  Agriculture 

The  School  of  Agriculture  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing practical  training  for  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  State  who 
desire  instruction  more  closely  identified  with  farm  and  home  life  than 
that  offered  in  the  high  school. 

It  offers  to  the  young  man  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
other  subjects  that  will  enable  him  to  make  more  money  on  the  farm 
and  to  make  rural  life  more  attractive. 

It  offers  also  a  strong  course  in  mechanic  arts  which  trains  young 
men  for  life  in  the  shops. 

To  the  young  woman,  it  offers  practical  training  in  housekeeping 
and  home-making,  in  fact  in  all  phases  of  domestic  science. 

To  both  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  such  cultural  sub- 
jects are  given  as  will  best  fit  them  for  useful  citizenship. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  is  not  a  preparatory  school  but  a  school 
for  fitting  young  people  for  successful  life  in  the  open  country.  It  was 
not  established  to  entice  students  awray  from  the  high  school.  Its  pri- 
mary object  is  to  help  the  many  boys  and  girls  of  the  State  who  do  not 
have  access  to  a  high  school,  but  whose  parents  are  anxious  for  more 
training  for  their  children,  and  such  training  as  will  tend  to  educate 
them  back  to  the  farm  and  make  them  strong  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  respective  communities. 

A  better  place  to  carry  on  this  new  phase  of  agricultural  education 
could  hardly  be  found,  from  the  fact  that  naturally  better  results  can 
be  expected  by  using  to  the  fullest  extent  the  buildings  and  magnificent 
equipment  of  the  college  plant,  than  to  start  a  new  school  elsewhere 
and  conduct  it  with  meager  equipment. 

An  additional  year  of  six  months  is  offered  to  those  who  may  want 
further  training  or  may  wish  to  enter  the  college. 

Admission 

Students  who  are  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  have  completed 
satisfactorily  the  eighth  grade,  will  be  admitted  without  examination. 

Students  who  have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade  will  be  ex- 
pected to  take  an  examination  in  arithmetic,  United  States  history, 
English  grammar,  geography,  reading  and  spelling. 

Students  who  have  taken  work  in  an  accredited  high  school  will 
be  given  due  credit  for  it. 

Maturity  of  years  and  practical  experience  will  be  given  due  con- 
sideration, but  the  student  in  no  instance  must  consider  these  sufficient 
to  admit  him.  Wherever  there  is  a  question  concerning  the  student's 
qualifications  to  enter,  he  should  confer  with  the  principal  before 
coming  to  the  college. 

All  students  should   bring  their  diplomas   with  them. 

Time  of  Opening 

The  next  session  opens  October  10,  1916.  Since  few  realize  what 
it  means  to  enter  after  the  work  is  well  under  way,  all  students  are 
urged  to  be  present,  if  possible,  the  first  day  of  the  session. 
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Students  will  not  be  received  for  the  work  of  the  first  term  after 
November  5,  except  by  special  permission.  They  should  make  full  ar- 
rangements, by  correspondence,  before  coming  to  the  college. 

Arrival 

As  soon  as  possible  after  their  arrival,  students  should  present 
themselves  at  the  Principal's  office.  There  they  will  be  shown  where 
and  how  to  register,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  will  help  the  young 
men  to  secure  board  and  rooms.  The  Dean  of  Women  will  advise  the 
young  women  as  to  proper  boarding  places. 

Students  coming  through  Cheyenne,  Greeley,  and  through  Denver 
can  reach  Fort  Collins  over  either  the  Union  Pacific  or  the  Colorado  & 
Southern.  Full  information  concerning  the  time  of  trains  leaving  these 
points  and  arriving  at  Fort  Collins  will  be  gladly  furnished  upon 
request. 
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Ralph    Blachly. .  .  .Vice  Pres.,    Sec.      H, 


I.    Ross Treasurer 

L.  Seamans.. General  Secretary 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture serves  the  stu- 
dents in  many  practi- 
cal ways.  Twelve  dif- 
ferent com  mittees 
promote  the  several 
activities. 

Incoming  trains  are 

met,  room  and  board 

lists      are      prepared, 

City  Y.  M.  c.A.  Building  stag  socials  are  given, 

visits    to    the    new    men    are    made,    a    reception    in    co-operation    with 

the  Round  Table  is  given,  and  many  other  forms  of  service  are  rendered 

during  the  opening  days  of  the  school  year. 


A  Session  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  Hills 

During  the  year  athletic  tournaments,  stag  socials,  socials,  and 
committee  suppers  are  frequently  given. 

The  religious  meetings,  bible  study,  rural  life  study,  and  mission 
study  committees  promote  many  worth-while  activities. 

All  employment  is  handled  through  the  School  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  office  is  in  the 
Main  building.  Make 
it  your  headquarters. 
The  general  secretary 
is  employed  by  the 
college  and  school  as- 
sociations. Peel  free 
to  ask  aid  or  secure 
information  from  him. 
He  will  be  pleased  to 
meet  and  assist  you. 
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Courses  of  Study  for  Young  Men 
Agriculture 


First   Term 

Field   Crops 

Bench   work    in    Wood 

Stock  Judging 

English 

Arithmetic 

Military  Drill   &  Tactics 


FIRST  YEAR 

Second  Term 

Crop   Raising  ."» 

(10)       Breeds  3 

(    6)       Forge 

Botany  5 

English  5 

(    3 )       Parliamentary    Practice    2 

Military   Drill   &   Tactics 

SECOND  YEAR 


(  10 ) 


(    3) 


First 

Term 

Seco 

nd 

Term 

Farm    Machinery 

( 

6) 

Farm    Motors 

( 

6) 

Horticulture 

o 

( 

2) 

Irrigation  and 

Level] 

ing 

3 

( 

2) 

Physics 

3 

Horticulture 

3 

( 

2) 

Physics   Lab. 

( 

4) 

Physics 

q 

English 

3 

Physics    Lab. 

( 

4) 

Algebra 

5 

English 

3 

Adv.    Stock   Judging 

( 

6) 

Algebra 

•"> 

Military  Drill  &  Tactics 


(    3)       Military  Drill  &  Tactics 


THIRD  YEAR 


(    3) 


First 

Term 

Second  Term 

Diseases  of  Farn 

Stock    Feeding 

:> 

Animals 

o 

Chemistry 

3 

Chemistry 

3 

Chemistry   Lab. 

(    4) 

Chemistry  Lab. 

( 

4) 

Farm  Management, 

Soils 

Q 

Farm  Accounts 

5 

Soils  Lab. 

( 

4  » 

Breeding 

2 

Farm  Architecture 

( 

4) 

Entomology 

•i 

English 

:: 

Dairying 

(    6) 

Civics 

3 

Military  Drill  &  Tactics 

(    3) 

Military  Drill  & 

Tactics 

( 

3) 

Students  expecting  to  enter  the  college  will  be  required  to  take  the 
work  of  the  fourth  \ear. 


First  Term 

Geometry  5 

Economics  3 

General  History  5 

English  5 

.Military  Drill  &  Tactics 


FOURTH   YEAR 

Second  Term 

Geometry  5 

Economics  3 

General  History  5 

English  5 

(    3)       Military  Drill  &  Tactics 


i    :: » 


Figures  indicate  number  of  recitation  hours  per  week. 

Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  hours  of  practical  work   for  week. 
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Course  in  Mechanic  Arts 


First  Term 

Bench   Work    in    Wood 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Industrial   Geography 

Mathematics 

English 

Military  Drill  &  Tactics 


FIRST  YEAR 

Second  Term 

(10)       Forge   Work  (10) 

(    6)       Mechanical  Drawing  (    6) 

Industrial  Geography        3 

Mathematics  5 

English  5 

(    3)       Military  Drill  &  Tactics  (    3) 


SECOND  YEAH 


First   Term 

Second  Term 

Lathe  Work  in  Wood 

(10) 

Forge  Work 

(    6) 

Mechanical   Drawing 

(     4) 

Foundry 

(    4) 

Farm    Motors 

(    6) 

Mechanical  Drawing 

(    4) 

Mathematics 

5 

Mathematics 

5 

English 

o 

English 

Q 

Physics 

Q 

Physics 

3 

Physics  Lab. 

(    4) 

Physics  Lab. 

(    4) 

Military  Drill  &  Tactics 

(    3) 
THIRD 

Military  Drill  &  Tactics 
YEAH 

(    3) 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

Lathe  Work  in  Iron 

(10) 

Machine  Shop 

(10) 

Mechanical  Work  Additi 

on 

al   (10) 

Mechanical  Work  Additional 

(10) 

Surveying  and  Leveling 

9 

(    2) 

Irrigation 

3 

(    2) 

Mathematics 

5 

Industrial  History 

5 

English 

3 

Mathematics 

5 

Civics 

3 

Military  Drill  &  Tactics 

(    3) 

Military  Drill   &  Tactics 


(    3) 


Students  expecting  to  enter  the  college   will   be  required   to   take 
the  work  of  the  fourth  year. 


FOURTH  YEAR 

First 

Term 

Second  Term 

General  History 

5 

General  History 

5 

English 

5 

English 

5 

Economics 

3 

Economics 

3 

Chemistry 

3 

Chemistry 

3 

Chemistry  Lab. 

( 

4) 

Chemistry  Lab. 

Military  Drill  &  Tactics 


(    3  )       Military  Drill  &  Tactics 


(    4) 
(    3) 


A  student  must  present  a  request  from  liis  parent  or  guardian  in 
order  to  be  allowed  to  register  for  the  work  of  this  course  and  must 
show  special  aptitude  for  mathematics. 


gg 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering 

Conservatory  of  Music  Agricultural  Hall 

Guggenheim  Hall  of  Household  Arts 
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Course  of  Study  for  Young  Women 
Domestic  Science 


First  Term 

Hand    Sewing 

Cookery 

English 

Arithmetic 

Phvsical    Tr.   or   Music- 


First  Term 

Adv.    Cookery 
The  House  and   House- 
hold   Management 


FIRST  YEAR 

Second  Term 

Machine    Sewing 

Cookery 

Personal   Hygiene  and 

Home   Nursing 
English 

Parliamentary    Practice 
Physical   Tr.    or   Music 


(10) 
(10) 


(3) 


SECOND  YEAR 

Second  Term 

(    8)       Dairying 

The  House  and   House- 
hold Management  4 


(10) 
(10) 


(    3) 


(    2) 


Millinery  and  Embroidery 

(    4) 

Millinery   and    Embroidery 

( 

4) 

Horticulture 

3 

(    2) 

Horticulture 

3 

( 

2) 

English 

3 

English 

3 

Algebra 

5 

Algebra 

5 

Physical   Tr.   or   Music 

(    3) 
THIRD 

Physical   Tr.   or   Music 
YEAR 

( 

3) 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

Dressmaking 

(    6) 

Serving  of  Meals 

2 

( 

4) 

Chemistry 

3 

Dressmaking 

( 

6) 

Chemistry    Lab. 

(    4) 

Entomology 

3 

Laundry 

1 

(    4) 

Chemistry 

3 

Civics 

3 

Chemistry    Lab. 

( 

4) 

English 

3 

English 

o 

Physical   Tr.   or   Music 

(    3) 

Physical   Tr.    or   Music 

( 

3) 

Students  expecting  to  enter  the  college  will  be  required  to  take 
the  work  of  the  fourth  year. 

At  least  one  year  in  physical  training;  will  be  required  for  grad- 
uation. 

All  students  registered  for  courses  in  foods  must  wear  as  laboratory 
uniform,  white  tailored  waist  of  cotton  or  linen  and  white  apron  of  design 
executed  by  the  department.  Upon  request,  detailed  information  will  be 
sent,  regarding  the  type  of  apron,  hand  towel,  and  holder  required.  Lock- 
ers arc  available.  The  deposit  of  one  dollar  for  locker  key  is  refunded  at 
the  close   of  the  year,   upon   the   return  of  the   key. 


First  Term 

Physics 

Geometry 

General    History 

English 

Physical  Tr.  or  Music 


FOURTH    YEAR 

(    4) 


(    3) 


Second  Term 

Physics  3         (    4 ) 

Geometry  5 

General    History  5 

English  5 
Physical    Tr.    or    .Music  (    3) 


School  op  Agriculture 
Training  Course  for  Rural  Teachers 


FOURTH 

First  Term 

General    Agriculture  5 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  5 
United  States   History, 

Methods  and  General  Review  5 
Reading  and   Language, 

Methods  and  General  Review  3 
Spelling   and   Writing, 

Methods  and  General  Review  2 
Domestic    Science,   Methods 

and   General   Review  3 


23 


YEAR 

Second  Term 

General   Agriculture 
School    Management   and 

School    Law 
Arithmetic,    Methods 

and    General    Review 
Geography,    Methods 

and    General    Review 
Observation  and 

Practice    Teaching 
Domestic   Science,   Methods 

and  General  Review 


The  above  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
work    of  the   School  of  Agriculture  or  its  equivalent. 

Students  having  taken  this  course,  and  later  on  wishing  to  enter 
the  college,  will  be  permitted  to  substitute  the  work  of  this  course  and 
teaching  experience,  for  the  regular  fourth  year  work,  provided  all 
other  entrance  requirements  have  keen  met. 


Studying  Field  Crops  in  the  Laboratory 
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Description  of  Courses 
Agronomy 

Instruction  in  agronomy  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  covers  Colo- 
rado field  crops,  the  judging  of  crops,  crop  production,  soils,  farm 
equipment  and  farm  management.  The  work  is  designed  to  meet 
these  problems  in  a  practical  way.  The  department  has  put  in  a 
new  soils  and  crops  laboratory  this  year. 

Meld  Crops  Laboratory — The  work  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of 
field  crops;  the  identification  of  grain,  grass,  legume  and  weed  seeds; 
germination  tests;  the  judging  of  field  crops  by  the  score  card  and 
competitive  methods;  lectures  on  the  origin  and  development  of  crops; 
the  function  and  relation  of  the  different  parts  of  plants  and  their 
economic  uses. 

Field  Crops  Production — Soil  types  and  physical  composition;  the 
effect  of  soils  and  climate  on  crops;  the  preparation  of  the  land;  the 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  curing,  storing,  and  the  improving  of 
the  principal  field  crops;  disease  and  insects,  with  remedies;  the  care 
of  seed  and  its  preparation  for  planting,  are  given  due  consideration. 

Farm  Management — This  deals  with  farm  capital,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, labor,  accounts,  and  crop  and  stock  records  for  different  systems 
of  farming,  the  location,  planning,  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
the  farm. 


Analyzing  Soils 

Soils — The  origin,  transportation  and  deposition  of  soils;   physical 
properties  and  fertility;  effect  of  texture  on  water  movements,  difficulty 
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of  working  and  drainage;   the  care  of  soils  to  maintain  tilth  and  pro- 
duction, are  carefully  taken  up. 

Soils  Laboratory — This  work  provides  for  a  study  of  soils  and  their 
origin,  differences  in  texture  and  their  effects  on  movement  of  soil, 
water,  air  and  roots;  effect  of  humus  and  mulches;  light  and  heavy  soils. 


The  Successful  Farmer  of  Tomorrow  Must  Know  Machinery 

Top-Three  Furrows  at  once  With  Gasoline  Trailor.     Center-Studying  the  Portable  Farm  Gasoline 

Engine.     Bottom-Operating  the  Steam  Trailor 
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Farm  Motors  and  Machinery 
Farm  Machinery — Work  is  given  on  farm  machinery,  both  from  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical  standpoint.  All  lines  of  farm  machinery 
are  carefully  and  systematically  studied.  The  student  familiarizes  him- 
self with  the  various  makes  and  designs  so  that  he  can  intelligently 
select  those  machines  which  are  best  suited  to  his  work  after  his  school 
days  are  over.  The  machinery  companies  have  furnished  the  college 
with  $15,000  worth  of  farm  machinery  for  instructional  and  demonstra- 
tional  purposes. 

Farm  Motors — An  elementary  course  is  given  in  farm  engines.  The 
theoretical  and  practical  sides  are  combined,  special  care  being  given  to 
the  practical  side.  The  student  becomes  acquainted  with  each  engine. 
He  must  become  able  to  handle  each  engine,  adjust,  assemble,  repair 
and  operate  it.  Usually  two  steam  engines  and  from  five  to  seven  gaso- 
line engines  are  available  for  instructional  purposes  in  this  line  of  work. 
Farm  Architecture — Work  is  given  in  planning  and  arranging  the 
various  buildings  that  should  be  found  on  the  farm.  The  student 
draws  plans  of  the  farm  house,  barn,  hog  house,  poultry  house,  im- 
plement shed,  etc.  Attention  is  given  to  different  building  materials, 
estimates  of  cost,  specifications,  and  the  making  of  blue  prints. 


Animal  Husbandry 


The  instruction  in  live  stock  starts  with  practical  work  in  selecting 
breeding  animals.  The  equipment  of  the  college  for  this  work  is 
second    to    none.      The    herds    are    composed    largely    of    prize-winning 


Stock  Judging 
A   C.  S.  A.  Student  Learns  to  Judge  Stock  By  Points  of  Merit 
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animals,  many  of  them  imported,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  them  bred 
by  the  college  itself. 

Stock  Judging — The  students  have  a  ring  of  animals  brought 
before  them  and  are  taught  the  points  to  be  observed  in  judging  ani- 
mals and  selecting  breeding  stock.  Superior  individuals  of  all  the 
leading  breeds  and  types  are  available  from  the  college  herds.  The 
work  on  beef  cattle  and  horses  is  particularly  strong. 

Breeds  of  Farm  Animals — The  student  is  made  familiar  with  all 
the  well  known  breeds  of  live  stock,  and  has  opportunity  to  study  the 
type  of  all  the  following  breeds  as  found  in  the  college  herds:  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  Galloway,  Hereford,  Red  Polled,  Shorthorn,  Ayrshire,  Holstein- 
Friesian,  and  Jersey  cattle;  American  Trotter,  American  Saddle  Horse, 
and  Percheron  horses;  Berkshire,  Duroc-Jersey,  Poland-China,  Tarn- 
worth,  and  Large  Black  hogs;  Rambouillet,  Southdown,  Shropshire, 
Oxford  Down,  Hampshire,  Reyland,  and  Lincoln  sheep. 

Animal  Breeding — The  laws  of  heredity,  variation  and  reversion, 
the  principles  of  pure  breeding,  line  breeding,  in-breeding,  cross  breed- 
ing, and  grading  up  are  taught  under  this  head.  The  principal  points 
to  be  observed  in  the  practice  of  breeding,  such  as  are  incidental  to 
selection  and  mating  of  stock,  are  emphasized. 

Feeding  Farm  Animals — The  principles  of  animal  nutrition;  the 
character,  constituents,  and  adaptability  of  the  various  feeds,  and 
practical  points  to  be  observed  in  feeding  the  various  classes  of  live 


A  String  of  Fine  Holsteins  From  the  College  Herd 
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stock,    are    carefully    studied.      This    course    teaches    when,    what,    and 
how  to  feed. 

Dairying' — In  the  dairy  laboratory  the  students  are  taught  the 
use  of  the  Babcock  test,  the  lactometer,  the  moisture  test  for  butter, 
the  methods  of  handling  milk  and  cream,  the  running  and  testing  of 
various  cream  separators,  ripening  cream,  churning,  working,  salting 
and   printing  of  butter.      The   practical   work    is   supplemented   by   lec- 


Leaming  Scientific  Butter -making 
Top-Testing  for  Butter  Fat  With  Babcock  TeSler.     Bottom-Making  Butter  in  Dairy  Laboratory 
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tures  on  composition  of  milk,  care  and  use  of  milk  and  cream,  separat- 
ing, and  butter-maliing. 

Dairying  for  Young  Women — Mills,  cream,  cheese  and  butter  are 
important  articles  in  every  home.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to 
give  a  better  understanding  of  their  care  and  use.  It  includes  lec- 
tures and  practical  work  on  composition  of  milk,  Babcock  test,  care 
and  use  of  milk,  souring  of  milk,  bacteria  in  milk,  cottage  cheese, 
separation  of  milk,  care  of  dairy  utensils,  and  butter-making. 

Horticulture 

The  course  in  horticulture  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  tends  to- 
ward the  practical  side  of  the  work,  rather  than  the  theoretical  or 
scientific  side.  The  subjects  of  vegetable  gardening,  pomology,  flori- 
culture and  propagation  of  plants  are  given. 


Horticulture 

Propagation — A  text-book  is  used,  supplemented  by  practical 
work  in  the  propagation  of  plants  by  seeds  and  cuttings,  making  the 
student  proficient  in  the  various  methods  of  the  propagation  of  the 
orchard  plants  and  in   budding  and  grafting. 

Pomology — Particular  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  adaptability  as  to 
temperature,  altitude,  soils,  of  the  various  varieties  adapted  to  Colo- 
rado, together  with  the  cultural  methods,  markets  and  marketing. 

Vegetable  Gardening— This  work  consists  of  daily  recitations 
from  a  text  book,  together  with  work  in  the  fields.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  garden  making,  as  to  maintenance  of  fertility,  practices  of 
planting  and  cultivation,  and  methods  of  prevention  or  treatment  of 
diseases,  are  covered.  Garden  plants  are  then  studied  from  the  tem- 
perature, moisture,  and   general  cultural  methods. 
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General  Botany 

In  the  growing  of  field  crops,  orchard  fruits  and  garden  crops  the 
farmer  is  dealing  mainly  with  plants.  He  should  be  familiar  with 
their  forms,  activities  and  requirements.  This  course  teaches  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  subject;  the  forms  of  root,  stem,  leaf, 
flower,  fruit  and  seed,  together  with  their  work  and  their  relations  to 
heat,  light,  moisture  and  the  soil.  The  student  is  at  the  same  time 
taught  to  observe  closely  and  accurately,  to  understand  their  needs  so 
that  he  may  better  control  their  growth  under  agricultural  conditions. 


Delving  Into  Nature's  Mykleries  In  Botany  Laboratory 

Forge  Work 

The  student  is  taught  the  care  of  the  fire  and  the  use  of  the 
tools,  to  bend,  twist,  forge,  upset,  and  weld  iron  and  steel,  how  to 
anneal,   case-harden  and   temper. 

Each  exercise  is  designed  to  convey  some  practical  principle  in 
forging,  the  work  in  each  case  being  done  from  drawings,  thereby 
teaching  the  student  how  to  read  a  working  drawing. 

A  number  of  the  exercises  can  be  put  to  practical  use.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  course,  however,  to  prepare  the  student  for  a 
trade,  but  to  teach  him  the  principles  of  forging,  thus  enabling  him  to 
apply  them  intelligently  on  the  farm. 

Bench  Work  in  Wood 

This  study  consists  in  making  a  series  of  models  which  embrace 
the  principal  operations  in  the  making  of  different  joints  used  in 
carpentry.  The  students  usually  work  from  drawings,  using  standard 
tools.      These    exercises    are    required    to    be    executed    with    care    and 
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Where  Anvils  Ring  and  Sparks  Fly  As  Rough  Iron  Takes  Shape 
Bench  Work  in  Wood 

patience,  and  if  necessary,  repeated  to  insure  better  results  in  subse- 
quent work.  The  technical  knowledge  acquired  is  not  the  only 
benefit  derived  from  this  course.  The  accuracy  and  precision  de- 
manded lead  to  closer  observation  and  exactness  in  other  studies. 

Mechanic  Arts 

First  Year  Drawing — This  course  includes  the  care  and  use  of  in- 
struments and  the  making  of  practice  drawings;  lettering,  problems  in 
orthographic  and  isometric  projections  and  the  development  and  inter- 
section of  surfaces.      Required  of  students  in   Mechanic  Arts  division. 

Second  Year  Drawing — The  sketching  of  machine  parts  and  the 
making  of  working  drawings,  tracing  and  blue  prints  from  these 
sketches.      Required  in   Mechanic  Arts  division. 
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Mechanical  Drawing 

Lathe  Work  in  Wood — There  are  given  examples  of  straight 
turning,  cutting  in  and  squaring  off,  concave,  convex,  and  compound 
curves;  handles  for  chisels  and  other  tools,  and  examples  in  chuck 
work  in  separate  and  combined  pieces.  Required  in  the  Mechanic 
Arts   division. 


At  the  Lathe  In  Woodwork 

Lathe  Work  in  Metal — The  care  and  management  of  tools  and 
their  construction  is  taught.  A  five-horsepower  vertical  steam  engine, 
complete  in  all  details,  a  number  of  drafting  tables,  boring  bars, 
gears,  vises,  bell  chucks,  and  small  tools  for  use  in  the  shop,  serve 
to  illustrate  the  practical  use  to  which  shop  products  are  put. 
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Lathe  Work  in  Metal 

Telephony 

The  course  in  telephony  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  a  telephone  system  by  the 
study   of   various   types   in   use.      The   individual   parts   of   the   system, 


Studying  the  Telephone  Switchboard 
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Telephone  Laboratory 

transmitter,    receiver,    central   office,    switchboard,    etc.,   are   studied    in 
detail.      A   strong   laboratory  course   supplements   the   text-book    work. 

Surveying,  Irrigation  and  Leveling 

This  course  enables  the  student  of  average  ability  to  establish 
grade  lines  and  to  locate  a  ditch  or  lateral  in  the  field. 

The  instruments  used  in  leveling  are  taken  up  in  their  proper 
order  and  thoroughly  studied  and  methods  of  use  are  fully  discussed. 


Surveying  With  Farm  Levels  Made  by   Students— Each   Student  Furnishes  His  Own  Instrument 
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Problems  in  connection  with  the  work  are  given,  thus  enabling 
the  student  to  fix  in  mind  the  actual  conditions  that  would  be  met 
with  on  the  farm. 

The  idea  of  drainage  is  discussed  and  methods  of  establishing 
drain  lines  and  the  actual  construction  of  the  drains  themselves  are 
made  clear  to  the  class. 

The  class  is  taken  into  the  field  and  shown  the  actual  practice, 
how  each  step  is  performed. 
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Learning  the  MySleries  of  the  Chemistry  of  the  Human  SySlem  and  the  Besl  Food  Combinations 
Top—Getting  a  Meal   In  a  Laboratory.     Bottom-Luncheon  for  Four 
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Domestic  Science 

This  course  is  for  young  women  who  have  completed  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  common  schools  and  who  desire  practical  training  in 
housekeeping   methods. 

Cookery — The  courses  in  cookery  include  a  study  of  foods,  to- 
gether with  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  certain  practices  in  cook- 
ing; practical  lessons  in  plain  cooking;  knowledge  of  fuels  and  the  use 
of  the  coal  range,  the  gas  and  electric  stoves.  Neatness,  system,  and 
speed,  together  with  quietness  are  strongly  emphasized  in  the  practice 
work  of  the  students. 

Serving  of  Meals — The  study  of  the  relative  value  to  the  body  of 
different  food  nutrients;  the  planning  and  serving  of  meals  suitable  to 
varying  conditions. 

Laundry — In  the  laundry  course  the  students  are  taught  the  use. 
cost  of,  and  care  of  laundry  equipment,  of  various  soaps,  washing 
powders,  bluings  and  starches.  Practice  is  given  in  removing  stains, 
and  in  the  laundering  of  such  linens  and  garments  as  are  found  in 
the  washing  of  the  average  household. 


"Blue  Mondays"  Cease  to  Exislwhen  Science  Lends  a  Hand 

Personal  Hygiene  and  Home  Nursing — This  course  includes  a  con- 
sideration of  principles  underlying  the  preservation  of  health;  of 
methods  and  practices  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  young  women 
to  know  in  the  home  care  of  the  sick;  how  to  best  care  for  burns, 
cuts,  foreign  materials  in  the  eye  or  ear;  how  to  apply  poultices  and 
bandages;  the  cooking  and  serving  of  typical  foods  for  the  sick  and 
convalescent. 
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"Fir§l  Aid  to  the  Injured."     A  Class  in  Home  Nursing 

The  House  and  Household  Management — Special  topics  of  study 
included  in  hygiene  and  sanitation  are:  House  plans;  house  furnish- 
ing; sanitary  consideration  in  the  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation  of 
houses;  the  water  supply;  disposal  of  household  wastes;  care  of  the 
house  in  general;  the  keeping  of  accounts:  the  week's  routine;  selec- 
tion and  care  of  supplies. 


Domestic  Art 

First  Year  Sewing — Recitations  and  lectures  are  given  on  the 
selection  of  good  materials,  methods  of  making  and  using  thread, 
needles,  thimbles  and  tape  measures,  the  different  kinds  of  stitches, 
seams,  hems,  buttonholes,  patching,  darning,  and  care  of  clothing. 

The  training  in  hand  work  is  followed  by  directions  in  the  care 
and  use  of  sewing  machines  and  the  making  of  simple  garments  or 
articles  for  the  house. 

Machine  Sewing — This  course  aims  to  fit  each  student  to  select 
and  purchase  materials  for  a  suit  of  plain  underwear  and  a  plain 
shirt-waist.  The  student  is  taught  economical  cutting  and  is  given 
training  in  the  use  of  commercial  patterns. 

Millinery  and  Embroidery — The  covering  and  lining  of  a  simple 
frame,  the  sewing  of  braids,  and  the  making  of  wire  frames  are  taught; 
also  a  few  of  the  useful  stitches  in  embroidery,  with  suggestions  for 
their  combination  and  application. 

Dressmaking — Each  girl  cuts  out  and  makes  two  dresses,  one  of 
washable  material,  and  the  other  of  woolen  material.  Students  are 
taught  how  to  fit  garments,  also  the  careful  finishing  of  seams,  hems 
and  plackets. 
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In  The  Realm  of  Domestic  Art 

Top-Hand  Sewing  and  Machine  Sewing.     Center-Learning  to  Fashion  Their  Own  Hats.    Bottom- 

A  Girl  Can  Make  Her  Own  Trousseau  after  Taking  the  Course  in  Dressmaking 
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Physics 


The  course  in   physics  consists  of  text-book   and   laboratory   work. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  subject,  viz.:  Mechanics  of  solids  and 
liquids,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  sound  and  light,  are  taken  up 
relative  to  their  usefulness,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  essen- 
tials. In  the  laboratory  the  subject-matter  is  brought  more  closely  to 
the  student  in  performing  the  experiments  along  the  line  of  study, 
thereby  gaining  skill  in  manipulation  and  a  knowledge  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  work. 


Finding  the  Focal  Length  of  a  Lens 

Chemistry 

A  course  arranged  so  that  it  will  include  all  of  the  science  that  is 
advisable  for  a  preparatory  course.      The  object  is  to  present  the  prin- 


W/iere  Chemtsiry,  the  Mysterious,  is  Made  Understandable 
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ciples  of  the  science  and  such  facts  as  are  necessary  for  the  reasonable 
understanding  of  elementary  agriculture. 

Grammar  and  Rhetoric 

The  first  year's  work  in  English  consists  of  a  review  of  the  more 
elementary  principles  of  English  grammar.  Then  the  more  difficult 
and  technical  points  are  carefully  gone  over,  along  with  the  choice 
of  words,  and  the  simpler  phases  of  rhetoric. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 

The  work  in  composition  and  rhetoric  is  designed  to  give  instruc- 
tion and  drill  in  the  use  of  the  correct  forms  in  writing  and  speaking. 
Much  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  written  and  oral  composition.  Letter 
writing  receives  attention. 

Literature 

The  purpose  of  the  brief  course  in  literature  in  the  third  year  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture  is  to  increase  the  ability  of  the  students  for 
reading  the  best  books,  and  to  call  special  attention  to  the  writers  who 
have  expressed  in  their  works  their  appreciation  of  the  beauty  to  be 
found  in  country  life.  A  text  providing  masterpieces  for  class  study 
is  used. 

Mathematics 

Practical  Arithmetic — This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  through  percentage  and  mensuration.  The  work  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  the  solution  of  problems  relating  to  the  farm, 
such  as  the  raising  of  crops,  live  stock,  farm  machinery,  construction 
of  farm  buildings,  irrigation,  transportation,  etc. 

Elementary  Algebra — This  course  is  offered,  not  only  for  the 
mental  discipline  it  affords,  but  also  as  a  foundation  for  further  mathe- 
matical work,  in  case  the  student  should  later  desire  to  do  further 
work  in  this  subject.  The  student  is  required  to  complete  the  work 
satisfactorily  through  quadratics. 

Civics 

Whatever  the  occupation  or  vocation  of  an  American  citizen  may 
be,  it  is  important,  even  necessary,  that  he  be  informed  as  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  state  and  nation.  This  is  especially  true  in  a  country 
of  free  institutions,  where  the  character  of  its  law-makers,  the  excel- 
lence of  its  statutes,  and  its  domestic  and  foreign  policies  are  fixed 
by  the  ballot  box.  Thus  the  study  of  civics  becomes  of  equal  im- 
portance with  those  which  train  young  men  and  young  women  in  the 
practical  vocations  of  life. 

Diseases  of  Farm  Animals 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  care  and  management  of  farm  ani- 
mals: First,  how  to  properly  care  for  them  to  guard  against  disease, 
and  thus  secure  the  best  growth  or  greatest  degree  of  usefulness; 
second,  how  to  recognize  the  common  diseases  of  farm  animals,  and 
to  nurse  them  in  time  of  disease.  Special  attention  is  given  to  hygiene 
and  farm  sanitation.  The  College  Veterinary  Hospital  has  a  large 
and  varied  clinic  where  diseases  are  studied  in  a  practical  way. 
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Military  Science 

By  act  of  congress  all  agricultural  colleges  are  required  to  give 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  military  science,  and  all  male  students 
must  conform  to  this  law. 

The  United  States  depends  upon  the  military  departments  of  the 
various  colleges  for  its  supply  of  volunteer  company  officers,  men  who, 
in  time  of  need,  would  be  able  to  organize,  direct  and  lead  their  fellow 
countrymen. 

The  physical  exercise,  the  discipline,  the  habits  of  promptness, 
neatness  and  reliability  inculcated,  are  of  great  assistance  in  any  occu- 
pation. To  walk  straight,  to  talk  straight,  to  be  neat,  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others,  to  learn  to  obey  orders  before  giving  them,  and  to  be 
decent  because  it  is  right  and  because  it  pays,  are  taught  in  conjunction 
with  the  regular  drill.  No  boy  can  help  being  benefited  by  the 
discipline. 


At  Target    Practice 


Physicial  Training  for  Young  Women 

Regular  periods  for  exercise  are  provided,  and  under  competent 
direction,  each  young  woman  is  required  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
work  in  the  gymnasium  each  week. 

The  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  is  used,  together  with  the 
lighter  apparatus,  such  as  wands,  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs.  Par- 
ticular  attention     is   given   to   those   exercises     which   will   enable   the 
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pupil  to  acquire  erect  carriage,  and  establish  accurate  movements,  that 
the  duties  of  every  day  life  may  be  accomplished  with  the  minimum 
expenditure  of  energy.  To  assist  in  this  direction,  rythmical  balance 
exercises  and  marching  find  a  place. 

The  spirit  of  play  is  also  fostered.  Games  are  enjoyed  occasion- 
ally, and  in  order  that  they  may  not  oppose  physical  education,  are 
conducted  on  gymnastic  principles. 
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Athletics 

The  military  drill,  which  is  compulsory,  furnishes  excellent  and 
regular  physical  training  for  the  young  men.  In  addition  to  this  the 
gymnasium  is  open  for  basketball  practice  and  other  athletic  training 
Baseball,  football,  tennis  and  track  team  work  may  be  entered. 
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Parliamentary  Practice 

The  ideal  American  citizen  is  one  who  is  not  only  self  supporting 
in  his  trade,  profession  or  vocation,  but  who  also  understands  and 
appreciates  the  rights  and  privileges  as  well  as  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  his  citizenship  assures  and  imposes. 

Fully  realizing  these  facts,  the  Colorado  School  of  Agriculture  de- 
votes ample  time  to  such  studies,  both  by  text-books  and  lectures,  as 
is  conducive  to  a  higher  plane  of  citizenship,  and  promotes  that  spirit 
of  patriotism,  of  civic  morality,  and  efficient  and  equitable  government, 
that  will  assure  the  stability  of  free  institutions,  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  safety  of  the  Republic. 

Such  studies,  with  the  influence  they  exert  upon  the  youthful  mind, 
are  especially  due  at  the  hands  of  all  public  institutions  of  learning 
created  by  the  state  and  maintained  by  the  taxpayers. 

Homes  for  Women  Students 

Desirable  rooms  and  board  for  the  girls  attending  the  School  of 
Agriculture  may  be  secured  by  consulting  Professor  Virginia  Corbett, 
the  Dean  of  Women,  who  has  charge  of  this  matter.  Only  girls  are 
received  in  the  homes  reserved  for  them,  and  reasonable  regulations 
which  will  insure  proper  home  environment  are  insisted  upon.  No 
girls  should  arrange  for  rooms  and  board  without  first  consulting  the 
Dean  of  Women. 

Discipline 

The  greatest  possible  liberty  that  is  consistent  with  good  discipline 
is  granted  to  the  student. 

The  moral  life  of  the  student  is  looked  after  by  the  President,  the 
Principal,  and  the  Dean  of  Women.  A  spirit  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  students  themselves,  with  the  Principal,  does  much  towards 
putting  down  bad  conduct  and  encouraging  good  conduct  in  the  student 
body. 

Self-Support 

Considerable  work  is  obtained  from  time  to  time  by  the  students, 
a  few  even  earning  all  their  board  by  work.  Every  possible  effort  will 
be  made  to  secure  places  for  students,  but  work  for  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  students  must  not  be  expected. 

Literary  Societies 

Two  literary  societies,  The  Athenian  and  The  Hesperian,  are 
maintained  by  the  students  of  the  School  of  Agriculture.  The  students 
are  not  forced  to  join  a  literary  society  but  they  are  urged  to  do  so. 
No  student  can  really  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity  of  development. 
To  be  able  to  stand  on  one's  feet  and  express  one's  self  intelligently  and 
with  ease,  is  a  coveted  attainment.  No  line  of  work  will  do  more  to 
accomplish  this  than  will  faithful  work  in  a  literary  society.  Strong 
but  friendly  rivalry  exists  between  the  two  societies. 
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National  Western  Stock  Show  Contest 

The  National  Western  Stock  Show  of  1917  will  be  held  in  Denver 
during  the  third  week  of  January,  and  the  following  contests  in  judging 
have  already  been  arranged.  Students  are  encouraged  to  attend  at 
least  a  part  of  the  time. 

THE  E.  M.  AMMONS  TROPHY 

Former  Governor  E.  M.  Ammons,  untiring  in  his  efforts  for  the 
State  of  Colorado,  again  offers  a  trophy  cup  to  the  student  of  the 
Colorado  School  of  Agriculture  at  Fort  Collins  or  of  the  Fort  Lewis 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Durango  making  the  best  record  as  a  judge 
of  breeding  cattle  of  the  beef  type. 

THE  R.  BRACKEN BURY  TROPHY 

Mr.  R.  Brackenbury,  manager  of  The  A.  J.  Knollin  Sheep  Commis- 
sion Company  of  Denver,  offers  for  the  sixth  time  the  "Knollin  Trophy 
Cup"  to  the  student  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Agriculture  making  the 
best  record  in  the  judging  of  fat  sheep. 

THE  FARMERS'  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  TROPHY 

In  order  to  encourage  the  live  stock  industry  of  the  State,  The 
Farmers'  Life  Insurance  Company,  Gov.  E.  M.  Ammons,  president,  Gas 
&  Electric  Building,  Denver,  offers  again  a  trophy  cup  to  the  student 
of  the  Colorado  School  of  Agriculture  or  the  Fort  Lewis  School  of  Agri- 
culture making  the  best  record  in  the  judging  of  fat  steers. 

NATIONAL  WESTERN  STOCK  SHOW  TROPHY 

The  National  Western  Stock  Show  Association  offers  a  challenge 
trophy  cup  for  the  best  record  in  general  stock  judging  made  by  a 
team  of  five  from  any  school  of  agriculture  in  or  out  of  Colorado. 

THE  "C.  S.  A."  TROPHY 

The  students  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Agriculture  offer  a  trophy 
cup  for  the  best  record  in  the  general  judging  of  live  stock. 

DENVER  LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION  COMPANY  TROPHY 

The  Denver  Live  Stock  Commission  Company  offers  a  challenge  cup 
to  the  student  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  making  the  best  record  ir. 
the  judging  of  swine. 

DENVER  HORSE  AND  MULE  COMMISSION  COMPANY  TROPHY 

The  Denver  Horse  &  Mule  Commission  Company  offers  a  handsome 
silver  cup  to  the  student  making  the  best  record  in  the  judging  of  draft 
horses. 

All  of  the  above  trophies  excepting-  the  Brackenbury  and  "O.  S.  A." 
trophies  must  be  won  twice  before  becoming  the  property  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  institution. 

COURIER  MEDAL 

The  Courier  Printing  &  Publishing  Company,  of  Fort  Collins,  offers 
again  a  handsome  gold  medal  to  the  best  drilled  cadet  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture. 
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Estimated  Expense  for  a  Session  of  Six  Months 

For  Boys 

Board  and  room  in  private  family,  $22.00  per  month $132. Ou 

Laundry,  at   $1.60   per  month 9.60 

I'niform   (Full  deposit  must  be  made  Saturday,  Oct.  14) 16.50 

Books  for  the  year    (estimated) 10.00 

Entrance   and    Library   fee 5.00 

Athletic    fee    2.00 

Additional  fees  for  the  year  should  not  exceed 6.00 

Deposit    to    cover    breakages 1.00 

Extras — small    unexpected    expenses 17.90 

Total     $200.00 

Drawing   set   complete — Mechanic  Arts   Course $  8.0U 

For  Girls 

Board  and  rooms,  in  private  family,  $22  per  month $132.00 

Gymnasium    suit     5.00 

Laundry,  at  $1.60   per   month 9.60 

Books  for  the  year    (estimated  > 10.00 

Entrance   and   Library    fee 5.00 

Athletic    fee    2.00 

Other  fees  should  not  exceed  for  the  year 6.00 

Extras — small    unexpected    expenses 20.40 


Total $190.00 

The  above  estimates  do  not  include  railroad  fare. 

FEES 

Tuition  is  free,  but  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  supplies,  etc.,  fur- 
nished by  the  college,  the  following  fees  are  charged: 

For  Boys 

Carpentry,   per   term $2.50 

Forge  Work,   per  term 2.50 

Adv.  Forge  and  Foundry,  per  term 2.50 

Lathe   in    Wood,   per   term 1.00 

Lathe  in    Iron,    per   term 1.00 

Physics  Laboratory,   per  term 1.00 

Soils   Laboratory,    per   term 1.00 

Dairy    Laboratory,    per    term 1.00 

Chemistry  Laboratory,  per  term 3.00 

Diploma    Fee    1.00 

For  Girls 

Machine    Sewing,    per    term $1.00 

Dressmaking,    per    term 1.00 

Cookery,  per  term,  1st  year 1.50 

Cookery,  per  term,  2nd  and  3rd  years 2.00 

Dairy    Laboratory     1.00 

Chemical  Laboratory,  per  term 3.00 

Diploma    Fee    1.00 
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Conservatory  of  Music 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  has  been  established  for  the  sake  of 
giving  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  training  in  accordance 
with  the  most  advanced  line  of  modern  artistic  thought.  The 
broadening  influence  of  a  progressive  music  school  maintained  in  con- 
nection with  a  college  is  of  the  greatest  cultural  advantage  to  stu- 
dents. For  full  particulars  as  to  terms,  etc.,  write  the  Director  of  the 
C.  A.  C.  Conservatory,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado.  Five  credits  in  music 
will  be  accepted  for  graduation  and  toward  college  entrance. 


Register  of  Students 


Adams,    Claude    W Pueblo 

Aldrich,   Elizabeth    V.  .Virginia  Dale 
Aldrich,   Stephen    P.  ..  .Virginia  Dale 

Alexander,     C.     Barton Flagler 

Allin,  Thomas  E..  Steamboat  Springs 

Amsler,    Earl    D Chicago,    111. 

Andrews,    Howard    D Akron 

Arrington,    William    T Meeker 

Ayers,    Ruth Dover 

Bain,    John    W Parlin 

Baldauf,     John     F Minturn 

Baldwin,    E.    LeRoy Estes    Park 

Bane,    Aubrey    V Purcell 

Bates,    Roland    P.  ..Colorado    Springs 

Baum,     Julius     H Nepesta 

Baxter,    Alma   L Minatare,    Neb. 

Beall,    George    R Fort  Collins 

Beasley,    Cecil    M Longmont 

Beebe,   Aaron    A Fort  Collins 

Beebe,   Faith    L Fort  Collins 

Beebe,  Morna    W Fort  Collins 

Beeler,    Earl    B Denver 

Beers,    Archie    C Fort  Collins 

Behnreldt,    Otto    H Holyoke 

Benson,    Raymond    H Denver 

Berryhill,  A.  Clyde  .Colorado  Springs 

Biederman,   Glenn     C Longmont 

Biederman,   Loren    T Longmont 

Blachly,    Ralph    R Delta 

Blakey,    A.    Leon Ithaca,    N.    Y. 

Blunt,    Raymond    M Seualia 

Boilers,    Hugli    J Denver 

Bondoc,    Hilario    G 

San   Pedro   Pampanga,    P.   I. 

Bonham,    C.    Lloyd Crestone 

Boone,   Lola     G Fort  Collins 

Boone,   Sherman    O Fort  Collins 

Borresen,   Victor   A.    E..Fort  Collins 

Bottolfson,     Cornelia Minturn 

Boucher.    Horace    L Hasty 

Boutwell,   Parke   L Monte   Vista 

Bowman,    Todd    W Rocky    Ford 

Boyd,    George    W Ordway 

Branson,   Asa     R Montrose 

Branson,   William     T Montrose 

Brazelton,    Ralph    A Elbert 

Briggs,   Joseph    R Gulnare 

Briggs,   Thomas   A Gulnare 

Bristol,   Frank  W Virginia  Dale 

Brown,  Alice    J Denver 

Brown,   Jay   T Folsom.    N.    M. 

Brown,  Osa   C Eaton 

Bruns,  Van   L Monte  Vista 

Buraker,    Harold    R Newton 

Buress,   Glenn    Fort  Collins 

Buress,   Mildred     Fort  Collins 

Burger,    Elmer   W Osgood 

Burkett,   A.   Leroy Boone 


Burton,    Loy    A Hillrose 

Butler,    Hugh    A Lamar 

Cahill,    Elizabeth    L Fort  Collins 

Capps,    Emma    R La   Veta 

Carlstrum,    Elvira    L 

Pine    Bluffs,    Wyo. 

Carrington,    William    H.,    Jr 

Rocky   Ford 

Cash,    Maurice    R Fort  Collins 

Catto,  Keith  Angus  ..  Plainview,  Tex. 

Cay  wood,   Rodney  J Nederland 

Chedsey,   Effie    E Coalmont 

Chedsey,   Nathan    J Hebron 

Chedsey,  Sadie    M Coalmont 

Cheever,    Esther   O Carr 

Cheever.   Vernon     A Carr 

Christianson,    Sanford    L 

Colorado  Springs 

Church,    Marion    M Fort  Collins 

Churchill,    Harold   F Fort  Collins 

Claybaugh,    Don   C Fort  Collins 

Comin,    Clark    Windsor 

Cope,    Paul   F Fort  Collins 

Corey,   S.   A.,   Jr Longmont 

Corliss,   Joseph    M Stratton 

Corliss,   Sherman    H Stratton 

Corson,   John   A..  Bitter   Creek,   Wvo. 

Coulson,    Tom    B Fort  Collins 

Coulter,    Irwin    D New    Castle 

Cram,    Raymond    W Denver 

Crane,    Charles     Collbran 

Crouch,    Rosamon  1    R Carr 

Currie,   Clarence    G Livermore 

Currie,   Elizabeth    W  .  .  .  .  Fort  Collins 

Curtis,   Edgar  A Sedalia 

Curtis,   Ronald    A Sedalia 

Custv.    Martin    E Aurora 

Cykler,   Ned    B Mt.    Morrison 

Dale,    Pansy    A Fort   Collins 

Deakin.     Hazel     R Henderson 

Denig,    Arthur    G Fort   Collins 

Dinsdale,   John   W Kimball,   Nen. 

Dobbs.    Helen    M Evergreen 

Doggett,    Myrtle    P Fort   Collins 

Downey,  William ...  .Tonkawa,  Okla. 

Dunckley,    John    F Dunklev 

Dunn,   James    Littleton 

Dwinell.   Augustus    Walden 

Dwinell,   Frank    Walden 


Eagleton,    Robert    A Boulder 

Easterling,    C.    Herbert Denver 

Eastman,    Arthur  A Whitepine 

Elliott,  Chas.   L Lester 

Erdman,    Ernest    M Amherst 

Ewbank,    John   T Kimball.   Neb. 
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Fankell,    Ruth    M Hanover 

Ferguson,    Albert    I) Fort  Collins 

Ferguson,    F.   Everett.. .  .Fort   Collins 

FinKner,    .Millard    11 Akron 

Fischer,   Albert    P Walden 

Fischer,    Madeline    L Walden 

Fischer,  Mildred  A Walden 

Forbess,    Elbert    L Fort  Collins 

Freeman,  Arthur  W Howard 

Freeman,   Elmer  L Howard 

Frison,   Annella    ....Ten  Sleep,   Wyo. 

Frison,   Paul  P Ten   Sleep,   Wyo. 

Fritz,    Roaney    H Fort  Collins 

Frontz,    Harry    K..    Jr Nederland 

Fryberger,   L>.   Orie Loveland 

Gaff  in,  Clayton   M Longmont 

Galley,   William   F.. Colorado  Springs 

Garnick,    Guy    F Fort  Collins 

Gephardt,    Robert  S.  .  ivanorado,   Kas. 

Gibbens,   Vawter  M Log  Cabin 

Gipe,    Reuben   G Cedaredge 

Guard,   Fred  J Conejos 

Gooding,   Cloyde   L Livermore 

(Goodrich,    Herbert  A.... Fort   Collins 

Gordon,    Carl    L Greeley 

Gorton,    R.    Bruce Kiowa 

Gramlich,   J.   Walter Paradox 

Gredig,  John  B Del  Norte 

Griffin,   I.    Dorothy Paonia 

Griffin,   Harold  E Carr 

Griffin,   Helene  E Fort  Collins 

Griffin,   Lucille Fort  Collins 

Griswold,   J.   Howard  ....  Fort  Collins 

Gross,   Verneda  C Fort  Collins 

Grundv,  Elmer  L Fort  Collins 

Guillet,  Adelbert  L Cortez 

Hale,  Margaret  C Grand  Junction 

Handy,   Deane  S Denver 

Hanson,    Carl  V Cowdrey 

Harcourt,    C.    Arthur Sedalia 

Harris,   George    P New   Castle 

Harris,   F.   Irving Fort  Collins 

Harvey,   Clarence   H Fort  Collins 

Hawley,  George  T Fort  Collins 

Helin,   Emily   E Greeley 

Henderson,   Ralph   E Montrose 

Herrin,   Earl  W Fort  Collins 

Herschler,  E.  Bula Ellicott 

Hevener,   E.   Lucille Littleton 

Hogsett,  Herschel  L Brush 

Hollingsworth,  Roscoe  J. .  Fort  Collins 

Holloway,    E.    Ola Rush 

Holmes,   A.    Archibald  ...  Fort  Collins 

Holmes,   C.    Harold Fort  Collins 

House,   Edward    C Fort  Colins 

House.   Margaret    Fort  Collins 

Hudson,  Leo   F Akron 

Hunt,    Garnett   C Fort  Collins 

Hurich,    Elza    E Eaton 

Hurst,    Ike    Antonito 

Husted,   Ethel  M Estes   Park 

Hutchinson,    Ben    M Brighton 

Hutchinson,   Theodore    A.  .  ..Brighton 

James,    Clarence    D Lamar 

Jeffrey,    Russell    L Canon   City 

Jeronimus,     Albert     Wheatridge 

Jones,   Clarence    F Fort   Collins 

Jones,    Frances    E Olney    Springs 

Jones,   George    C Kremmling 

.(ones,    Gilbert   P Craig 

Jones,    Holly    E Berthoud 

Jones,   Richard    E Kremmling 

Jones,   Roy   E Montrose 

Kapple,  Neil  D Maybell 

Kasdorf,    Fred   J Golden 

K earns,    Edmund    J 

Salt    Lake   City.   Utah 

Kelso,  Clarence   A Howard 

Knap]),    Robert    R Fort  Collins 


Knapp,   Thelma  V Longmont 

Kneale,   C.   Walter    Niwot 

Kneale,   Dora   L Niwot 

Kneale,    T.    Artnur    Niwot 

Kroeger,   Fred  C Fort  Collins 

Krueger,    William    P Longmont 

Lamb.    Kate   B Alamosa 

Landen,    W.    Ralph Canon   City 

Larkin,    Marie    Fort  Collins 

Larson,    Alonzo    J Denver 

Laskey.  Hazyl    Kremmling 

Lawrence,    Lelia    M Port  Collins 

Leonard,   Joseph   B Holly 

Lilly,    Lemuel   C Independence 

Ling,  A.  Cecil Greeley 

Link,    Florence   M Glendevey 

Lundberg,    Nelson   F.  ..  .Westminster 

Lyman,    Erie    B Fort  Collins 

Lyngar,  Walter  W La  Junta 

Maddocks,    Arthur    C Simla 

Miarkham,    Francis    Platteville 

Markham,   Orville    J Platteville 

Markley,  J.  Warren  .Colorado  Springs 
Martin,    Claude   V.  .Stanwood,    Wash. 

Matson,    Omer   N Kearney,    Neb. 

Maxwell,  Warren    Fort  Collins 

McCarty,   William    H Ridgway 

McComas,   Cecil   B Fort  Collins 

NINE — C    S   A 

McElravy,    Loyal    D Windsor 

McGregor,    Archie   L Fort  Collins 

Mclnroy,  Harold  V Larkspur 

McKune,  Olive   G Fort  Collins 

McMurry,    Vernon     Greeley 

McNeil,    Gretchen   M Johnstown 

Meador,   Walter   A Greeley 

Medill,    Ralph    Rye 

Mendell,    Paul    K Snyder 

Meyer,    Alvenia    Fort  Collins 

Mills,    Edward    E Hartsel 

Montier,   Joseph   A Denver 

Moore,    William    B Independence 

Mosher,   Max    Poncha  Springs 

Miurphy,   Eugene    ..Montreal,  Canada 
Murphy,   Justin    .  .  .Montreal,    Canada 

Murrill,    W.    Bryan Leadville 

Myers,   Lester  B.  .......  .Monte   Vista 

Nelson,   Arthur    Minturn 

Nelson.   Harriett     Minturn 

Newcomb,    Silas    E La    Jara 

Niebor,    Leroy     Denver 

Nill,    Philip    Pittston,    Pa. 

Noah,    Marion    A Agate 

Norlin,  Herbert  S.... Grand  Junction 
Nye,    Eugene    E Bennett 

Obrecht,     John     Henderson 

O'Brian,   Edgar    D Denver 

O'Brien,   Annabelle     Fort  Collins 

O'Brien,   Jesse    H Fort  Collins 

O'Brien.   Marshall    C Fort  Collins 

Orton.    Daisie    V Longmont 

Osborn,   John     M Fort  Collins 

Osborn,   Lester    L Fort  Collins 

Ostrovsky,    Jacob    

Palm.    Ethel    E.    E Gallic    Wyo. 

Palmer,     J.     Paul ' Saguache 

Parker,   Ollie    Fort  Collins 

Parker,    Ruth    E Fort  Collins 

Patterson,    Frank    Fort  Collins 

Pence,    Charles    R Denver 

Penley,    Hazel     E Sedalia 

Pennock.    Phil    R Longmont 

Peters.    Carl   A Longmont 

Pick,    Alfred    E Colorado   Springs 

Pike,    Roscoe    W Carr 

Poor,    Robert    T Fort  Collins 

Potter,    Houston    O Igna<  io 

Price,  E.   Ruth Fort   Collins 
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Pring,  Carl   J Port  Collins 

Pring,    Karl    H Fort  Collins 

Proctor,    Charles    \V Loveland 

Randolph,   P.    L Rochester,   N.    V. 

Reed,    Emmet  t    G Fort  Collins 

Reed,   Lloyd    M Fort  Collins 

Rice,   Benjamin     H.  ..Cedar  Hill,  N.  M. 

Rice,   Edson    W Cedar  Hill.  N.  M. 

Richards,   F.   Charlotte.  .Fort  Collins 

Richards,   Harry    S Hermes 

Richardson,    Alice   C.  .  ..Breckenridge 

Rivera,   Joseph  G La  Jara 

Robbins,   Mary     E Jefferson 

Robbins,    Rose     Jefferson 

Robinson,     Hugh    N Kiowa 

Rohling,   A.    L..    Jr Fort  Collins 

Rohling,   Phillip    G Black    Hawk 

Rudeen,   Carl    Pine   Bluffs.   Wyo. 

Rueter,    George    Parker 

Runnells,    Garth    W Fort  Collins 

Rust,    Gregory    D Denver 

Sackett,   Gertrude    Telluride 

Salyers,    Eva   M Wellington 

Sanborn,   E.    Arthur    Tefferson 

Sanborn,   Frank     L Jefferson 

Sanborn,   Neal    D Longmont 

Schmidt,   Charles   A Pueblo 

Schuelke,  Nathan  J.. Cheyenne  Wells 

Scrafford,    Herbert   M Denver 

Scribner,   Clarence   E Yampa 

Selvy,    Ray    E Clayton,    N.    M. 

Seward,   Fred    W Chico,   N.   M. 

Seward,  Marie    Chico.  N.  M. 

Sherred,   Ambrose   A Tin-math 

Shields,    Howard    S Ignaeio 

Sigler,  Thomas  G Goodrich 

Skelton,    Fletcher  M...  Seneca,   N.   M. 

Slocum.    Arthur    Haswell 

Smith,   Luella  L Windsor 

Smith,   Melvin    H Denver 

Smith,   Myrna    G Fort   Collins 

Smith,   Novello     Windsor 

Soencer,    Herbert    Fort  Collins 

Stearns,    James    Porter Denver 
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A  practical  course  in  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
is  offered  at  this  time  to  supply  the  demands  of  young  men 
and  women  who  are  ambitious  to  excel  in  their  life  work 
along  agricultural  and  domestic  lines  and  who  feel  the  need 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  scientific  education  in  their 
chosen  calling.  The  time  which  such  young  people  can  de- 
vote to  study  in  colleges  is  often  limited,  and  the  preparation 
necessary  for  a  regular  college  course,  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances, has  not  been  acquired  by  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farm.  For  these  reasons  the  selection  of  topics  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  studies,  laboratory  work,  live  stock  judging 
exercises,  etc.,  have  been  planned  to  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  knowledge  and  training  possible  in  the  shortest 
time.  The  subjects  chosen  for  the  course  are  those  about 
which  every  young  man  and  woman  associated  with  farm 
life  should  have  definite  and  clear  knowledge  and  training. 
In  their  discussion  the  subjects  are  treated  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  the  information  obtained  most  helpful  to  the 
student. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  concerning  the  value  of 
advanced  practical  and  accurate  knowledge  bearing  on  suc- 
cessful agricultural  practices  to  those  who  follow  farming, 
stock  raising  and  home  making  as  a  business.  Education 
and  training  pay  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home  as  they  pay 
in  any  other  callings  in  life.  Experience  has  enabled  us  to 
plan  buildings,  secure  instructors  and  apparatus,  and  ar- 
range a  course  of  study  so  intensely  practical  and  helpful  in 
its  character  that  we  believe  the  ambitious  young  men  and 
women  who  carefully  consider  the  matter  presented  in  this 
circular  will  not  debate  whether  they  can  afford  to  take  the 
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course  or  not,  but  rather  whether  they  can  afford  to  miss 
the  advantages  presented  by  taking  such  a  course.  The  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  course  are  very  small  indeed 
when  the  advantages  offered  are  considered,  and  any  ener- 
getic young  man  or  woman,  no  matter  how  limited  in  their 
resources,  can  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  take  the  course.  The  students  attend  in  the  winter 
months  when  the  farming  work  is  least  pressing  usually,  as 
the  money  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  session  can 
be  earned  in  a  single  year  at  farm  labor  by  any  ambitious 
young  person. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  is  maintained  in  part  by 
the  State  and  in  part  by  the  United  States  Government. 
The  fees  paid  by  students  constitute  an  exceedingly  small 
portion  of  the  total  outlay.  The  special  aim  and  object  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  is  to  build  up  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado the  farming  interests  in  all  branches  and  to  make  those 
living  on  the  farms  more  intelligent  and  useful  citizens. 


Course  of  Study 


Live  Stock  Judging,  Breeds  of  Live  Stock,  Animal 
Breeding  and  Feeding,  Care  and  Management  of 
Live  Stock. 

Professors  Carlyle,  Morton  and  Cottrell. 
Assistants:  E.  J.  hidings,  A.  L.  Hutchings  and  Jas.  Hutton. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  a  series  of  practical  lec- 
tures to  each  class,  besides  a  vast  amount  of  practice  work 
in  the  judging,  feeding,  care  and  management  of  live  stock 
in  the  live  stock  classroom  and  stables ;  also  a  study  of  pedi- 
grees of  live  stock.  The  lectures  provided  for  the  first-year 
students  will  treat  largely  of  the  origin,  history,  characteris- 
tics and  utility  of  the  various  types  and  breeds  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
characteristics  and  utility  of  those  breeds  and  types  which 
have  proven  well  adapted  to  existing  Colorado  conditions. 

A  large,  well-lighted  and  well-equipped  live  stock  class- 
room has  recently  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  stu- 
dents in  practical  live  stock  subjects.  This  will  prove  very 
valuable  in  training  the  students  in  the  selection  and  judg- 
ing of  live  stock. 

First-year  students  in  stock  judging  exercises  use  score 
cards  to  acquire  the  necessary  practice  on  typical  animals  to 
fix  in  their  minds  the  value  of  a  perfect  development  of 
the  various  parts  or  points  of  the  animal.  Through  this 
practice  in  scoring  animals  supplemented  by  lectures  bear- 
ing on  the  different  qualifications  of  the  various  animals 
scored,  the  students  secure  the  initial  training  necessary  to 
fit  them  for  judging  animals  in  group  competition  later. 
The  general  plan  of  the  first-year  course  is  to  thoroughly 
acquaint  the  student  not  only  with  the  perfect  types  of  the 
several  breds,  but  also  the  types  of  various  market  classes 
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of  live  stock  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  second 
year,  which  naturally  follows. 


Judging    Beef    Cattle. 

Attention  is  given  to  competitive  or  show  ring  judging. 
The  classification  of  stock  adopted  by  our  leading  fairs  is 
followed  as  far  as  possible.  A  number  of  animals  are  led 
into  the  classroom  and  the  students  are  directed  to  place 
them  in  their  order  of  merit,  writing  out  concisely  their 
reasons  for  placing  one  animal  ahead  of  another  in  com- 
petition. 

The  second-year  lectures  on  breeding  include  the  prin- 
ciples, methods  and  practices  of  breeding.  This  work  is 
supplemented  and  brought  home  to  the  students  by  having 
them  tabulate  pedigrees  from  herd  and  flock  books,  which 
serves  to  illustrate  graphically  the  lines  of  breeding  followed 
in  the  evolution  of  some  of  the  highest  types  in  the  various 
breeds  of  live  stock.  In  discussing  the  principles  of  breed- 
ing, heredity,  atavism,  variation  and  allied  topics  are  pre- 
sented, while  in  considering  the  methods  of  breeding,  such 
topics  as  in-breeding,  line-breeding  and  balanced-breeding 

are  discussed. 
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In  the  study  of  feeds  and  feeding,  the  students  will 
receive  instruction  in  the  composition  and  value  of  the  va- 
rious feeding  stuffs  as  found  in  plant  and  animal  sub- 
stances, and  their  relation  to  the  growth,  development 
and  fattening  of  the  various  classes  of  live  stock.  Each  of 
the  different  crops  grown  on  the  farms  and  ranches  of 
Colorado  will  be  discussed  from  the  stockman's  standpoint, 
and  their  weak  and  strong  points  noted.  The  importance 
of  these  subjects  of  successful  farming  or  ranching  will 
never  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  course  of  study,  since  it  forms 
the  basis  for  continued  prosperity  in  agricultural  communi- 
ties. Consequently  great  care  is  exercised  in  advancing 
the  student's  knowledge  and  in  increasing  his  interest  in 
everything  relating  to  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  the 
animals  on  the  farms  and  ranches.  The  aim  of  this  course 
in  feeds  and  feeding  is  to  so  aid  and  instruct  the  student 
in  the  principles  underlying  the  nutrition  of  farm  animals 
that  upon  finishing  his  course  he  will  be  able  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  most  up-to-date  stockmen  of  this  state  and  to 
practice  successfully  the  science  of  stock  raising  and  feed- 
ing. 

Second-year  students  will  also  be  given  practical  in- 
struction at  the  stables  in  the  care  and  management 
of  the  different  classes  of  stock;  a  certain  number  of  stu- 
dents being  required  to  work  in  the  barns  by  turns,  one  or 
two  hours  each  day.  Each  student  is  required  to  become 
proficient  in  taking  the  temperature,  respiration  and  pulse 
of  the  various  classes  of  live  stock.  They  are  also  given 
valuable  instruction  in  the  care  and  nursing  of  sick  ani- 
mals, such  as  making  and  applying  poultices,  bandages, 
etc.  Grooming,  blanketing,  fitting  and  trimming  stock  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  practiced  by  breeders  when  pre- 
paring for  a  show  or  sale  is  taught  by  experts  in  this  line. 
The  practical  feeding  and  managing  of  dairy  cows,  sheep, 
swine  and  horses  is  demonstrated  in  the  barns,  each  student 
being  required  to  assist  in  such  work.  The  aim  in  this 
course  is  to  help  the  student  become  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  expert  stockman. 


Farm  Dairying 

Professor  Bainer. 

Assistant: 


The  course  in  farm  dairying  includes  both  lectures  and 
practice  in  this  very  important  line  of  agricultural  effort. 
Instruction  in  the  feeding,  care  and  management  of  dairy 
cattle,  the  production  of  milk,  the  testing  of  milk  and  the 
making  of  butter,  will  be  discussed  and  practice  work  given. 
A  large  room  is  well  equipped  with  all  the  latest  machinery 
and  facilities  for  this  work.  The  apparatus  includes  the 
most  modern  hand  cream  separators  now  used  on  our 
farms,  as  well  as  the  various  testing  machines,  churns  and 
utensils  generally.  The  instruction  includes  lectures  on  the 
care  of  milk,  its  separation,  the  construction  of  separators 
and  practice  of  putting  them  together  and  studying  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  each  machine.  A  supply  of  milk  will  be  pro- 
vided and  each  student  will  be  required  to  use  the  different 
separators  and  become  familiar  with  the  various  manipu- 
lations which  control  the  separation  of  cream  from  milk, 
the  thoroughness  of  skimming,  the  regulation  of  thickness 
of  cream,  etc.  The  cream  obtained  from  operating  these 
separators  is  ripened  and  prepared  for  churning  by  the 
students,  thorough  instruction  being  given  in  all  the  details. 
The  butter  is  churned  and  worked  with  apparatus  that  is 
most  successfully  used  in  farm  dairy  practice.  Each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  go  through  the  entire  operation  of  butter 
making  from  the  time  the  milk  is  received  until  the  butter 
is  ready  for  the  consumer.  In  the  course  in  milk  testing, 
hand  testers  similar  to  those  used  by  farmers  are  supplied. 
Students  learn  how  to  test  milk  and  to  overcome  many  of 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  farmers  in  testing.  The 
entire  course  in  dairying  is  given  with  the  object  of  so 
training  the  students  that  they  may  be  able  to  carry  on 
all  the  operations  of  a  farm  dairy  in  the  most  up-to-date 
manner. 


Veterinary  Science 

Dr.  Glover. 
Assistant:  Dr.  Kingman. 

In  this  course  students  will  be  given  practical  instruc- 
tion regarding  the  anatomy  and  the  physiology  of  animals ; 
also  the  nature,  cause,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  the 
more  common  diseases,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may, 
in  many  instances,  be  prevented.  It  will  be  the  aim  and 
object  of  the  instruction  to  qualify  each  student  to  act  as 


Testing   Cow  for  Tuberclosis. 

an  intelligent,  capable  nurse  of  ailing  animals  and  to  be 
able  to  recognize  diseases  and  to  give  simple  and  efficient 
treatment  of  ordinary  accidents  and  diseases.  During  the 
course,  demonstrations  will  be  given  from  living  and  dead 
animals,  simple  operations  will  be  indicated,  method  em- 
ployed in  detecting  diseases  and  in  choosing,  compounding 
and  administering  medicines  will  be  taught.  Full  instruc- 
tions will  be  given  in  the  examination  of  horses  for  sound- 


ness  and  students  will  be  required  to  pass  upon  soundness 
of  subjects  selected  for  the  purpose. 

The  information  acquired  in  this  course  will  prove  of 
great  value  in  the  breeding,  feeding  and  general  manage- 
ment of  farm  animals  and  an  excellent  preparation  for  those 
who  later  intend  to  enter  a  veterinary  college.  As  aids  to 
the  work,  the  College  has  skeletons  of  the  horse,  cow  and 
other  domestic  animals  and  a  valuable  collection  of  modern 
veterinary  instruments,  casting  apparatus,  drugs,  etc.  In- 
struction in  this  course  is  given  to  both  firsthand  second 
year  students. 

Soils,  Field  Crops  and  Farm  Management 

Professor  Olin. 
Assistant:   Mr.  Know. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  research 
work  upon  the  kinds  of  soils,  texture,  improvement  and 
tillage  methods  advisable  for  the  various  crop  regions  of 
Colorado. 

The  "Thorough  Tillage"  method  of  soil  culture  will  be 
fully  explained.  Soil  culture  is  the  foundation  of  all  crop 
farming. 

The  study  of  Field  Crops  will  include  methods  of  prop- 
agation, germination,  plant  growth,  improvements  of  plants, 
and  a  special  study  of  crops  adapted  to  Colorado  soils  and 
climate. 

Our  altitude  and  methods  of  irrigation  make  the  selec- 
tion of  particular  crops  adapted  to  our  conditions  an  essen- 
tial factor  to  our  success. 

We  will  make  a  study  of  crops  according  to  the  follow- 
ing division: 

1.  Crop  regions  below  6,000  feet  elevation,  under  irri- 
gation. 

2.  Crop  regions  above  6,000  feet  elevation. 

3.  Crop  and  grazing  regions  below  6,000  feet  eleva- 
tion without  irrigation. 

Certain  types  of  grain  show  good  quality  and  satisfac- 
tory yields  when  grown  on  the  mountain  mesas  in  higher 
altitudes.     Here,  also,  certain  root  and  forage  crops  show 
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remarkable  adaptability.  The  crops  on  our  plains  at  lower 
altitudes  have  different  conditions  and  changed  environ- 
ment, hence  different  varieties  of  the  same  crops  are  re- 
quired. 


Class    Inspecting    Winter    Wheat. 


The  crop  conditions  in  one  section  differ  so  materially 
from  those  in  another  section  of  the  state  that  we  must 
carefully  study  the  essential  qualities  of  the  various  field 
crops  in  order  to  choose  those  best  adapted  to  local  condi- 
tions and  needs. 

Methods  for  improvement  of  our  crops,  special  crops 
adapted  to  particular  regions  of  Colorado,  and  facts  to  aid 
in  making  desirable  crops  more  productive,  will  be  brought 
out  in  discussion  and  class  lectures. 

Our  aim  shall  be  in  this  study  to  help  the  farm  student 
as  far  as  possible,  to  obtain  desirable  quality  and  satisfac- 
tory yield  on  all  the  crops  grown  on  the  home  farm. 

The  conditions  are  so  dissimilar  in  passing  from  the 
mountain  ranch  to  the  ranch  on  the  plains,  the  intensely 
cultivated  farm  in  an  irrigated  region  to  the  "dry  farming' ' 
now  being  carried  on  in  many  sections  of  Colorado,  that  it 
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seems  important  for  the  farm  student,  just  taking  up  his 
work,  to  know  the  conditions  prevailing  in  each  instance. 
The  ranch  methods  and  the  farm  practices  of  the  best  and 
most  successful  ranchmen  and  farmers  in  this  and  other 
states  will  be  studied.  Management  of  large  and  small 
farms,  special  farming  and  mixed  farming,  with  the  essen- 
tials governing  each,  will  be  carefully  considered.  Methods 
of  laying  out  the  farm,  the  arrangements  of  the  fields  for 
rotation  of  crops,  systems  of  records  for  keeping  reports  of 
the  crops  of  the  different  fields,  with  suggestions  on  farm 
marketing,  will  be  discussed.  Different  cultural  and  crop 
methods  under  irrigation  and  semi-arid  farming  conditions, 
the  housing  of  farm  machinery,  methods  of  checking  the 
losses  and  husbanding  the  profits,  will  receive  attention. 

The  farmer,  as  well  as  the  business  man  in  any  other 
calling  or  profession,  must  have  a  clear  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion, intellectual  equipment,  executive  ability  and  business 
methods  if  he  would  succeed  in  his  business. 

It  is  no  longer  true  that  "anybody  can  farm."  Farming 
is  a  business  in  which  good  judgment  and  skillful  manage- 
ment of  men  measures  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  help  young  people  from 
the  farm  to  get  a  grasp  of  conditions,  to  learn  from  the 
experience  of  others  and  to  avail  themselves  of  aids  and 
helps  which  have  proven  of  value  in  the  management  of 
the  ranch  and  farm. 

Farm  Mechanics 

Professor  Bainer. 

Assistant:  


Farm  mechanics  includes  the  study  of  farm  machinery, 
farm  buildings,  farm  motors,  farm  fences  and  gates,  and 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  country  roads. 

The  construction,  elements  of,  and  operation  of  the  va- 
rious tillage,  seeding  and  harvesting  machinery  of  the  farm 
will  be  presented  in  this  course;  laboratory  work  will  be 
given  so  students  will  become  familiar  with  these  machines 
and  can  successfully  operate  them. 
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Students  will  also  study  the  construction,  efficiency 
and  durability  of  farm  power  machinery  such  as  gasoline 
and  traction  engines,  windmills,  pumps,  feed  cutters  and 
grinders,  fanning  mills,  thrashing  machines,  etc.    Students 
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Class  in  Farm  Mechanics. 

will  be  enabled  to  determine  the  relative  cost  of  the  different 
farm  motors  and  in  managing  farms  where  power  ma- 
chinery must  be  used,  they  will  be  prepared  to  select  that 
power  which  will  prove  the  most  economical  for  their  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  quite  important  for  our  farmer  youth  to  be  famil- 
iar with  the  arrangement,  design,  construction  and  cost  of 
farm  buildings;  the  different  kinds  of  fences,  their  cost, 
efficiency  and  durability  as  well  as  the  operating  of  fence 
building  machinery. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  planning  the  various  farm 
buildings,  testing  strength,  durability  and  value  of  different 
building  material,  proper  arrangements  for  ventilation  and 
windows  for  lighting  buildings  will  be  studied,  together  with 
location  of  the  building  site  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
farm  buildings  for  convenience  and  utility. 
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A  study  of  the  location  and  building  of  roads  leading 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  farm,  the  essentials  in  the 
construction  of  country  roads  and  practice  in  using  road 
machinery  will  prove  quite  serviceable  to  our  farm  engi- 
neering students. 

The  first-year  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  various  farm  machines.  This 
will  consist  of  lectures  and  demonstration  work. 

The  second-year  lectures  and  class  demonstration  work 
will  be  given  in  study  of  farm  motors,  buildings,  fences, 
gates  and  farm  roads  as  outlined  above. 

The  College  has  over  $16>000  worth  of  farm  and  road 
machinery  which  will  be  used  in  class  study  and  field  dem- 
onstration work  in  farm  mechanics. 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Dr.  Headden  and  Professor  Alford. 

This  course  will  be  given  during  the  first  term  of  the 
second  year,  and  will  embrace  the  general  subjects  of  soil 
and  soil  fertility.  The  questions  pertaining  to  the  relation 
of  irrigation  to  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  soil  and  its  general  conditions  will  receive  fuller  consid- 
eration that  has  heretofore  been  given  to  it  in  our  work 
here.  Some  of  the  cultural  problems  as  met  in  Colorado 
will  be  considered,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
green  manures. 

The  general  principles  of  feeding,  considered  from  a 
chemical  standpoint,  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Our  object  will  be  to  present  these  subjects  in  an  ele- 
mentary manner,  but  at  the  same  time  to  present  them  fully 
enough  to  enable  the  student  to  gain  a  sufficient  familiarity 
with  these  subjects  to  profit  by  the  reading  of  the  current 
literature  on  feeding. 

Injurious  Insects,  Animal  Parasites,  Physiology  and 

Hygiene 

Professors  Gillette  and  Johnson. 
One  hour  a  day  during  the  second  term  of  the  second 
year  of  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  lectures  upon  insects. 
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A  portion  of  this  time  will  be  spent  in  a  study  of  the  general 
structure  of  insects  and  the  methods  of  classification  in  the 
more  important  groups.  This  knowledge  is  important  as 
a  basis  for  a  good  understanding  of  the  habits  of  the  various 
species  and  the  remedies  that  should  be  used  for  their  de- 
struction, or  the  prevention  of  their  depredations.  The 
habits  and  instincts  of  insects  in  general  will  also  be  given 
some  attention. 

Following  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject,  we 
will  take  up  those  species  that  are  of  most  economic  im- 
portance in  Colorado.  Members  of  the  class  will  be  shown 
species  of  the  insects,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  injuries 
that  they  do,  and  will  be  told  what  remedies  may  be  used 
to  prevent  damage  to  crops.  The  more  injurious  insects 
that  attack  farm,  orchard  and  garden  crops,  and  also  the 
parasites  of  our  domestic  animals  will  come  up  for  consid- 
eration. 

There  are  a  great  many  parasitic  and  predaceous  in- 
sects that  are  very  beneficial  to  man  by  destroying  his  insect 
enemies.  The  student  will  be  taught  to  distinguish  these 
from  the  harmful  forms. 

The  students  will  be  taught  also  to  prepare  and  apply 
the  various  insecticide  substances,  to  test  their  purity,  and 
to  avoid  fraudulent  or  useless  preparations. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  second  year  of  the  short  course 
in  domestic  science  and  agriculture,  a  course  of  lectures  will 
be  given  in  physiology  and  hygiene.  The  plan  is  to  lay 
special  emphasis  upon  the  subject  of  hygiene,  giving  only 
enough  of  the  physiology  to  enable  the  student  to  better 
understand  the  laws  of  health.  Among  other  topics  dis- 
cussed will  be  the  following:  Food,  drink,  clothing  clean- 
liness, exercise,  sleep,  rest,  pure  air,  pure  water,  drainage, 
sewage  and  infectious  diseases. 

Plant  Life,  Horticulture,    Gardening  and  Forestry 

Professors  Paddock,  Paull  and  Longyear. 

Assistant :  E.  R.  Bennett. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  simple  processes 
of  plant  life  so  that  the  student  may  better  understand  the 
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conditions  which  produce  certain  results.  This  includes  the 
various  phases  of  propagation,  germination  of  seeds,  and 
the  general  relation  of  plants  to  environment. 

The  principles  of  vegetable  gardening  and  floriculture 
are  discussed,  particular  attention  being  given  to  special 
crops  adapted  to  the  numerous  localities  of  the  state.    The 


Class  in  Greenhouses. 

growing  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  for  home  adornment  is 
also  given  some  attention  in  the  latter  part  of  the  term. 

A  general  survey  of  the  horticulture  of  the  state  is 
given  in  this  course.  A  study  of  soils  and  their  propaga- 
tion ;  the  planting  and  training  of  trees  and  choice  of  varie- 
ties; cultivation,  pruning  and  spraying  are  some  of  the 
topics  discussed. 


Farm  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Accounts 

C.  G.  Dwyre. 

A  course  in  farm  bookkeeping  and  business  accounts 

will  be  given  to  the  students  in  this  course.     This  will  be 

especially  helpful  to  young  men  who  wish  to  secure  a  better 
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knowledge  of  business  methods,  the  aim  being  to  give  a 
course  of  very  practical  instruction,  training  the  student  in 
the  underlying  principles  of  bookkeeping  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  keep  a  systematic  set  of  accounts  in  connection 
with  any  enterprise  associated  with  farming  or  live  stock. 
A  feature  of  the  course  will  be  the  discussion  of  checks, 
drafts,  notes,  mortgages  and  commercial  paper  in  general. 
Students  will  be  taught  to  make  out  inventories  and  keep 
separate  accounts  with  each  division  on  the  farm. 
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Practical  Course  in  Agriculture 

The  instruction  offered  in  the  Practical  Course  in  Agri- 
culture will  embrace  the  following  studies: 

FIRST  YEAR. 
First   Term. 

Plant  Life,  30  recitations    Professor  Paull 

Arithmetic,  20  recitations. 

Veterinary  Elements,  50  recitations   Dr.  Newsom 

Farm  Accounts,  50  hours;  practice  work Mr.  Dwyre 

Parliamentary  Practice  and  Organization,  40  hours Mr.  Iddings 

Elementary  English,  50  hours  Professor  Coen 

Farm  Mechanics  and  Shop  Work,  100  hours;  practice  work 

Professor    Bainer 

Second  Term. 

Soils,  20  hours;    recitations    Professor  Olin 

Live  Stock,  30  hours;   recitations   . .  . . : Professor  Morton 

English,  50  hours;  recitations  Professor  Coen 

Stock  Judging,  100  hours;  recitations.  .Professors  Carlyle  and  Morton 

Soils,  practice  work;  50  hours Professors  Olin  and  Knorr 

Dairying,  practice  work;    50  hours 

SECOND  YEAR. 
First  Term. 

Field  Crops,  50  hours;  recitations Professors  Olin  and  Knorr 

Live  Stock,  Feeding  and  Management;   50  hours 

Professors  Carlyle  and  Morton 

Agricultural  Chemistry  Professor  Headden 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  20  lectures.  .Professors  Gillette  and  Johnson 

Live  Stock,  30  lectures  Professor  Carlyle 

Forestry,  20  hours;  lectures  Professor  Longyear 

Irrigation  Law  and  Constitution,  30  recitations Professor  House 

Live  Stock  or  Horticulture,  100  hours. ..  .Professors  Morton  or  Paull 

Second  Term. 

Practical  Entomology,  40   lectures    Professor   Gillette 

Special   Lectures,    10. 

Farm  Management,  50  recitations   Professor  Olin 

Diseases  of  Live  Stock  or  Horticulture 

Dr.  Kingman  or  Professor  Paull 

Gardening  and  Small  Fruits,  20  lectures   Professor  Paddock 

Bacteriology,  30  lectures   Dr.  Glover 

Farm  Mechanics,  50  lectures    Professor  Bainer 

Practical  Live  Stock  or  Farm  Mechanics,  100  hours 
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The  Course  Co- Educational. 

The  course  is  co-educational,  all  advantages  being  of- 
fered to  both  sexes  alike.  The  studies  are  so  arranged  that 
while  the  young  men  are  taking  such  work  as  pertains  di- 
rectly to  practical  farming  and  stock  operations,  the  young 
women  will  receive  training  in  sewing,  cooking  and  such 
other  work  in  domestic  science  and  home-making  as  will  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit  in  equipping  them  for  the  proper 
management  of  their  homes.  A  part  of  the  work,  at  least, 
is  offered  to  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  class. 
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Domestic  Science 

Professor  

Assistants:    Misses  Lottie  Crawford  and  Rebecca  Boswell. 
The  instruction  offered  in  the  Practical  Course  in  Do- 
mestic Science  will  embrace  the  following  studies: 

FIRST  YEAR. 
First  Term. 
Plant  Life,   30   recitations. 
Arithmetic,  20  recitations. 
Emergencies,  50  recitations. 
Household  Accounts,   60  hours;    practice  work. 
Parliamentary  Practice  and  Organization;   40  hours. 
Elementary  English,  50  hours. 
Pattern  Drafting  and  Plain  Sewing,  100  hours. 

Second  Term. 
Sanitary  Science,  50  hours. 
Marketing  and  Serving,  20  hours. 
English,  50  hours. 
Chemistry  of  Cleaning,  30  hours. 
Dairying,  practice  work;   50  hours. 
Cooking,  100  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
First  Term. 
Home  Nursing,  50  hours. 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  30  lectures. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  20  lectures. 
Forestry,  20  lectures. 

Irrigation  Law  and  U.  S.  Constitution,  30  hours. 
Millinery   and   Embroidery,   100    hours. 

Second  Term. 
Practical  Entomology,  40  lectures. 
Special  Lectures,  10. 
Home    Nursing,    50    hours. 
Gardening  and  Small  Fruits,  20  lectures. 
Science  of  Nutrition,  50  hours. 
Dressmaking,    100    hours. 
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The  instruction  in  Domestic  Science  is  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  girls  and  young  women  from  the  farm  homes 
of  Colorado.    A  series  of  lectures  on  the  various  foods,  their 


Class   in    Domestic   Science 


composition  and  nutrient  values  will  be  a  feature  of  this 
course;  also  demonstrations  in  the  proper  preparation  and 
cooking  of  the  various  vegetables,  meats,  pastries,  etc.,  will 
be  given.  No  class  of  people  in  the  world  have  equal  facili- 
ties with  those  living  on  the  farms  for  securing  the  choicest 
vegetables,  meats,  etc.,  and  the  only  reason  why  their  tables 
are  not  supplied  constantly  with  the  most  wholesome  and 
delicate  dishes  lies  in  the  lack  of  skill  displayed  in  preparing 
and  cooking  the  food.  This  course  will  also  provide  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  preparing  the  table  and  dishes,  the  proper 
service  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  dining  room. 
The  course  in  sewing  will  include  lectures  and  practice 
work  in  drafting  patterns,  cutting  out  garments,  plain  sew- 
ing, plain  and  fancy  stitching,  embroidery  and  millinery. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  matter  of  dress  and  dress- 
making. 
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The  proper  furnishing  and  care  of  the  home  will  also 
be  a  feature  of  the  course.  While  it  is  not  intended  that  the 
young  women  will  be  given  any  extravagant  or  fanciful 
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Class  in  Sewing 

ideas  as  to  furniture,  etc.,  it  is  desired  that  they  shall  be 
instructed  in  the  art  of  making  the  home  a  place  of  joy  and 
comfort. 

The  instruction  given  the  young  women  outside  of  the 
home-making,  cooking  and  sewing  departments  will  include 
marketing,  flower  culture,  dairying,  chemistry,  bacteriology, 
horticulture  and  the  principles  of  judging,  feeding  and  car- 
ing for  live  stock,  particularly  horses  and  dairy  cattle. 
There  is  no  reason  why  all  the  women  on  the  farm  should 
not  have  as  much  knowledge  about  the  various  types  and 
breeds  of  horses  and  dairy  cattle  as  the  men,  since  they  are 
constantly  associated  with  these  two  classes  of  farm  stock. 


Military  Training 

If  desired,  a  company  will  be  formed  for  military  train- 
ing to  be  given  three  times  a  week.  Boys  coming  from  the 
farms  will  find  these  exercises  of  great  value.  Precision, 
promptness,  erect  carriage,  expansion  of  the  chest,  and  con- 
trol of  the  arms  and  legs  are  some  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived.  The  young  women  will  receive  physical  training 
in  the  gymnasium. 
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Equipment  and  Facilities 

The  College  is  located  just  outside  the  city  of  Fort 
Collins  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous  agricul- 
tural districts  in  the  state.  The  College  buildings  are  emi- 
nently adapted  in  both  classrooms  and  laboratories  for  the 
work  of  instruction  in  agriculture.  A  new  and  commo- 
dious building  to  be  used  as  a  laboratory  for  farm  mechanics 
has  been  completed  for  this  division  of  the  work.  The 
College  farm  proper,  with  the  stock  barns  and  stables,  joins 
the  College  campus  and  comprises  some  300  acres.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  beautiful  tract  of  153  acres  of  choice  land  a 
short  distance  from  the  main  college  farm  has  recently  been 
purchased,  besides  a  tract  of  1,260  acres,  all  under  fence, 
is  utilized  as  a  pasture  for  stock. 

The  College  library  is  one  of  the  best,  and  comprises 
several  thousand  volumes  relating  to  the  science  of  agri- 
culture and  general  topics,  besides  several  hundreds  of  stud, 
flock  and  herd  record  books  published  by  the  different  live 
stock  breeders'  associations.  These  are  valuable  for  re- 
search work  in  the  study  of  pedigrees  and  lines  of  breeding. 

The  College  is  now  in  possession  of  the  finest  equipment 
of  the  different  breeds  and  types  of  live  stock  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  The  location  at  Fort  Collins 
in  connection  with  the  College  and  Experiment  Station  of 
the  United  States  co-operative  horse  breeding  experiment, 
which  now  comprises  fifty-four  head  of  the  highest  type  of 
carriage  horses,  gives  us  an  equipment  and  facilities  for  the 
instruction  in  this  class  of  live  stock  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  the  world.  In  addition  to  this  splendid  equipment 
of  horses,  we  have  in  cattle  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  various  breeds  to  be  found  in  America  or  Great 
Britain.  In  the  beef  breeds  we  have  some  choice  represen- 
tatives of  the  Aberdeen  Angus,  Shorthorn,  Hereford  and 
Red  Polled  cattle,  including  the  champion  Aberdeen  Angus 
cow  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Show  of  Scotland,  and 
numerous  others  of  equal  merit. 

In  dairy  breeds  we  have  a  choice  herd  of  imported  Ayr- 
shire cattle,  a  small  but  exceedingly  fine  herd  of  Holsteins, 
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including  the  Grand  Champion  cow  of  the  Universal  Ex- 
position at  St.  Louis,  and  the  first  prize  and  reserve  to 
Grand  Champion  Holstein  bull.  We  also  have  choice  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Red  Polled  cattle  representing  the  dual 
purpose  type  now  so  popular  in  many  sections. 

In  the  sheep  division,  we  have  representatives  of  four 
leading  breeds,  a  large  proportion  of  which  have  been  im- 
ported, and  a  number  won  prizes  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition. 

In  the  swine  department  will  be  found  choice  specimens 
of  five  of  the  leading  breeds,  and  an  excellent  opportunity 
is  offered  for  studying  these  various  breeds  and  types. 

About  $16,000  worth  of  farm  machinery  has  been  se- 
cured and  excellent  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  course 
in  farm  mechanics. 

Requirements 

Students  must  be  at  least  17  years  of  age  and  should 
have  a  common  school  education.  No  entrance  examination 
is  required.  Young  men  at  least  20  years  of  age  who  have 
practical  knowledge  of  farming  and  live  stock  will  receive 
the  most  benefit  from  the  work  offered  to  the  young  men 
in  this  course. 

Certificates 

Students  who  complete  the  studies  of  the  entire  two 
years  of  the  short  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner  will 
receive  short  course  certificates  duly  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  the  Dean  of  Agriculture  or  the  Dean 
of  Women  and  the  Agricultural  faculty. 

Expenses 

No  tuition  is  required,  but  an  incidental  fee  of  $3  will 
be  charged  each  student  for  materials  used.  Board  and 
room  can  be  secured  very  readily  in  homes  of  citizens  of 
Fort  Collins  at  prices  ranging  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  week. 
Books  should  not  cost  to  exceed  $12  for  the  entire  two 
years'  work. 
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Date  of  Opening 

Students  will  register  on  Monday,  November  4.  The 
term  begins  Tuesday,  November  5,  and  will  close  on  Wednes- 
day, March  28,  1908.  There  will  be  a  vacation  of  one  week 
during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  the  Short  Course 
in  Agriculture,  address 

DR.  B.  0.  AYLESWORTH,  President, 
Or  W.  L.  CARLYLE,  Dean  of  Agriculture, 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
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Course  in  Farriery 

Officers  and  Instructors. 

The  President  of  the  College. 
The  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

....  Preparation  of  the  Foot  and  Shoeing 

W.  Elzinga Forge  Work 

Prof.  G.  H.  Glover . .  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Horse 
Prof.  W.  L.  Carlyle ....  Types  and  Conformation  of  Horses 

Dr.  C.  G.  Lamb Care  of  Horses'  Feet 

Dr.  H.  E.  Kingman Lameness  and  Disease 
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Course  in  Farriery  or  Horseshoing 

In  the  act  of  Congress  appropriating  funds  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts  in  each  state  and  territory,  special  reference  was  made 
to  the  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  the  great  need  was 
pointed  out  of  supplying  some  means  of  educating  the  va- 
rious artisans  and  mechanics  in  their  chosen  callings.  At 
the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Colorado  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  it  was  decided  to  add  to  the  already  well  equip- 
ped department  of  mechanics  a  course  in  practical  and  scien- 
tific farriery  or  horse  shoeing.  With  the  great  development 
of  the  horse  breeding  industry  in  the  West  there  has  grown 
a  pressing  demand  for  skilled  farriers  or  horse  shoers.  At 
present  in  Colorado  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  skilled 
horse  shoer  who  has  sufficient  definite  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  horse's  foot  and  the  proper  shoeing  of  it  to 
adequately  conserve  the  usefulness  of  the  horse.  When 
it  is  known  that  fully  60  per  cent  of  the  horses  of  America 
are  laid  on  the  shelf  and  their  usefulness  forever  destroyed 
many  years  earlier  than  is  necessary  through  the  lack  of 
proper  care  and  protection  of  the  foot  by  shoeing,  it  will  be 
seen  how  necessary  it  is  that  some  attention  be  given  to 
this  all-important  branch  of  our  College. 

A  horse  is  shod  for  various  reasons,  chief  of  which  are 
to  protect  the  foot  from  excessive  wear,  to  prevent  injury 
and  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  animal  by  preventing 
slipping  on  hard  frozen  or  too  smooth  pavements  and  roads, 
to  rectify  in  part  faulty  conformation  of  the  feet  and  legs 
and  to  improve  the  action  and  general  usefulness  of  the 
animal.  The  proper  balancing  and  gaiting  of  driving  or 
carriage  horses  has  become  a  very  important  consideration, 
not  only  adding  materially  to  their  value  on  the  market,  but 
increasing  to  a  marked  degree  their  usefulness  for  the  pur- 
pose intended.  That  a  farrier  may  be  competent  to  prop- 
erly affix  a  suitable  shoe  to  a  horse's  foot  to  accomplish 
the  objects  above  mentioned  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
he  have  a  specific  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
any  physiology  of  the  foot  and  leg  of  the  animal. 
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Believing  that  there  are  many  men  in  the  West  who 
are  desirous  of  knowing  how  to  shoe  horses  in  the  best 
possible  manner  and  who  wish  to  obtain  the  greatest  success 
in  their  chosen  calling  there  is  being  offered  for  the  first 
time  the  coming  winter  a  course  in  farrier,  in  which  will 
be  given  a  scientific  and  practical  training  extending  over 
a  period  of  five  months  of  two  years,  which  will  thoroughly 
prepare  men  in  this  important  work.  The  course  will  open 
November  4,  1907,  and  will  continue  for  five  months  for 
the  first  year,  closing  on  March  28,  1908,  and  for  the  same 
length  of  time  the  following  year. 

The  course  briefly  outlined  will  be  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  smith's  art  will 
be  required  of  all  those  who  take  up  the  special  work  of 
shoeing  the  horse's  foot.  For  those  who  do  not  already  pos- 
sess this  knowledge,  a  preliminary  course  in  forging  is  pro- 
vided. Students  will  be  trained  in  the  regular  forge  room 
of  the  college  in  the  elements  of  smithing.  The  care  and 
management  of  the  smith's  fire  will  be  taught  first,  as  this 
is  an  important  matter.  Then  a  set  of  forgings  will  be 
made ;  these  forgings  are  systematically  arranged  so  that  the 
student  may  be  taught  and  advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
They  will  begin  with  simple  forgings  in  iron,  bringing  in, 
drawing,  upsetting,  bending  and  welding.  Advancing  grad- 
ually, the  art  of  working  steel  follows  the  work  in  iron,  and 
the  student  is  taught  to  forge  and  temper  steel,  and  make 
the  various  tools  of  his  own  trade.  After  reaching  this  stage 
in  his  training,  the  real  business  of  horse  shoeing,  or  far- 
riery, is  taken  up.  The  student  is  now  taught  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  horse;  the  foot  especially  is  consid- 
ered, the  bones  of  the  foot  are  studied,  the  articulation  of 
the  foot,  the  locomotory  organs  of  the  foot,  the  elastic  parts 
of  the  foot,  the  blood  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  protective 
organs  of  the  foot  are  all  carefully  studied.  The  foot  rela- 
tion to  the  entire  limb  is  considered.  The  standing  position 
of  the  limbs,  forms  of  feet  viewed  from  in  front,  from  be- 
hind, and  in  profile,  lines  of  flight  of  hoofs  in  motion,  forms 
of  hoofs,  growth  of  hoof,  and  wear  of  the  hoof  and  shoe, 
physiological  movements  of  the  hoof.     The  skilled  farrier 
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now  has  the  student  in  charge,  and  the  actual  shoeing  of  the 
horse  is  taken  up,  and  examination  of  the  horse  is  made 
preparatory  to  shoeing,  the  proper  method  of  holding  the 
feet  of  the  horse  is  taught.  The  student  is  taught  how  to 
properly  remove  the  old  shoes,  and  how  to  prepare  the  hoof 
for  the  new  shoe,  how  to  choose  and  make  the  new  shoe, 
how  to  fit  the  new  shoe,  and  how  to  nail  it  on. 

He  is  taught  how  to  properly  shoe  horses  that  forge 
or  interfere,  and  how  to  gait  and  balance  the  horse.  The 
care  of  shod  and  unshod  hoofs  is  taught,  also  the  use  of  oils 
and  ointments. 

Admissions 

Applicants  for  admission  should  be  at  least  18  years  of 
age  and  be  possessed  of  a  fair  knowledge  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  Arrangements  will  be  made  whereby  per- 
sons having  already  had  some  training  in  farriery  may  re- 
ceive credits  on  the  passing  of  prescribed  examinations. 

The  tuition  for  the  entire  course  will  be  free,  but  an 
incidental  fee  of  $3  will  be  charged  for  all  students  entering 
the  course. 

Certificates 

Students  who  complete  the  studies  of  the  entire  two 
years  in  this  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner  will  be  grant- 
ed a  certificate  duly  signed  by  the  President  of  the  College 
and  the  Faculty  of  this  particular  department. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  the  course  in  Horse 
Shoeing,  address 

PROF.  J.  W.  LAWRENCE, 
Dean  of  Faculty,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
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